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I 

THE  VITALITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Three  recent  magazine  articles  give  discouraging  accounts 
of  the  condition  of  organized  Christianity. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,  Mr.  Lewis  had 
a  paper  on  The  Failure  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  in  England  who  has  become  so  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  church  is  about  to  go  to  pieces  that  he  has 
resigned  his  ministry",  and  has  taken  to  preaching  on  the 
corners  of  the  streets.  He  still  maintains  that  there  is 
important  and  helpful  truth  in  the  Christian  religion,  but 
he  believes  that  it  is  hindered  by  the  church.  The  church, 
he  says,  is  generally  disesteemed,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
esteemed.  It  has  outlived  its  usefulness;  it  is  conventional¬ 
ized  beyond  recovery ;  it  stands  on  Queer  Street ;  “it  must  go 
the  way  of  all  institutions.” 

In  the  Century  for  February,  Mr.  Schoonmaker  asked. 
Has  the  Church  Collapsed?  He  took  his  text  from  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Rheims  Cathedral.  He  said  that  when  the 
smoke  cleared  way,  and  the  shattered  walls  came  in  sight, 
“a  cry  went  up  from  the  enlightened  lands  that  a  work  of 
art  had  been  destroyed.”  The  cry  for  which  Mr.  Schoon¬ 
maker  listened  in  vain  was  that  a  house  of  God  had  been 
destroyed.  “Something,”  he  says,  “has  severed  the  con¬ 
nection  between  this  building  and  the  high  heavens.”  The 
Christian  temple  “had  long  ago  taken  its  place  with  Karnak 
and  the  Parthenon.”  Nothing  really  remained  but  the 
carved  stones  which  symbolized  an  ancient  and  departed 
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devotion.  And  as  with  the  cathedral,  so  with  the  religion 
of  which  it  was  once  the  noble  shrine. 

In  the  Harvard  Theological  Review  for  July,  Professor 
Carver  asks.  What  Ails  the  Church  ?  He  says  that  he  used 
to  go  to  a  country  church  where  there  was  a  large  and  at¬ 
tentive  congregation.  The  men  and  boys  sat  on  one  side, 
and  the  women  and  girls  on  the  other,  and  the  sides  were 
evenly  balanced.  Now  he  goes  back  to  the  same  church 
and  finds  the  congregation  diminished,  and  he  observes 
that  they  do  not  venture  to  divide  the  people  in  the  old  way. 
Professor  Carver  notices  also  that  the  doctrine  of  individual 
salvation,  with  the  alternative  of  everlasting  punishment, 
has  been  displaced  by  the  doctrine  of  social  salvation  which 
emphasizes  our  duty  to  do  something  for  somebody  else. 
This,  indeed,  seems  to  him  on  the  whole  an  improvement,  but 
he  perceives  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  definite  pur¬ 
pose:  the  church,  intent  on  saving  souls,  knew  precisely 
what  it  was  for;  now  in  the  midst  of  the  perplexities  of  social 
problems  it  is  not  so  sure. 

The  value  of  these  articles  is  in  their  accuracy  as  descrip¬ 
tions  of  local  conditions.  Out  of  their  individual  experiences 
the  writers  infer  a  general  situation.  But  all  such  infer¬ 
ences  are  exposed  to  the  peril  of  a  common  fallacy,  the  fallacy 
of  arguing  from  insufficient  data. 

Mr.  Lewis,  finding  that  the  Congregational  societies  with 
which  he  is  acquainted  are  not  doing  very  well,  writes  on 
The  Failure  of  the  Church;  but  his  article  is  rather  on  the 
failure  of  Congregationalism  in  England.  Even  so,  other 
Congregationalists  in  England  do  not  agree  with  him,  and 
the  Congregationalists  in  this  country  scarcely  know  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker,  finding  that  the  ruin  of  Rheims  Ca¬ 
thedral  is  lamented  from  the  point  of  view  of  art  concludes 
that  we  have  lost  religion.  But  the  lament  is  only  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  tourist  attitude  of  mind.  There  is  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind,  no  doubt.  There  are  indifferent  Protestant 
tourists  who  visit  cathedrals  with  guide-books  rather  than 
with  prayer-books  and  feel  just  that  way.  Something  has 
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indeed  severed  the  connection  “between  this  building  and 
the  high  heavens”  for  them.  But  they  are  not  a  very  repre¬ 
sentative  lot.  They  are  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  de¬ 
vout  people  in  the  same  building  who  are  saying  their 
prayers.  Mr.  Schoonmaker  sees  a  Baedeker  where  he  had 
expected  to  see  a  breviary,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  church  has  collapsed.  But  the  collapse  of  the  church 
is  like  the  fall  of  the  sky  in  the  story  of  Chicken-licken. 

Even  Professor  Carver’s  country  church  may  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  representing  all  the  country  churches,  and  his 
description  of  the  church  as  trying  to  renew  the  flagging 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  by  the  invention  of  new  forms  of 
“work,”  will  find  httle  understanding  among  the  churches 
which  emphasize  the  idea  of  worship.  What  ails  the  Church  ? 
asks  Mr.  Carver,  but  he  means.  What  ails  the  parish  of 
St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  at  Lonely ville  ?  and  the  parish 
of  St.  Vitus  at  Busyopolis? 

The  argument  depends  on  the  local  illustrations  and  these 
depend  on  the  principle  of  selection. 

Last  summer  in  Colorado  Springs  I  heard  Billy  Sunday 
preach.  He  had  then  been  there  six  weeks,  speaking  twice 
a  day  and  three  times  on  Sunday,  but  still  the  building  was 
crowded  all  the  time.  There  was  a  congregation  of  seven 
thousand  people.  Afterwards,  in  Philadelphia,  he  doubled 
both  the  time  of  his  stay  and  the  size  of  his  audience.  No¬ 
body  in  those  cities  was  thinking  about  religious  failme  or 
collapse. 

If  it  be  remarked  that  this  was  outside  the  church,  and 
that  Billy  Sunday  is  of  the  opinion  that  something  is  the 
matter  with  the  church,  take  another  example.  Last 
winter  in  New  York  I  heard  Dr.  Jowett  preach.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  occasions  was  complete.  Nothing 
could  be  more  quiet  and  conservative  than  the  conduct  of 
the  service  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church; 
and  the  sermon  was  in  accord.  It  was  an  ordinary  Sunday 
— no  special  music,  no  special  theme,  nothing  to  make  it 
different  from  fifty  other  Lord’s  days.  But  I  stood  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a  crowded  vestibule  waiting  to  be  given 
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a  seat.  The  one  which  I  finally  obtained  was  in  the  last 
pew,  and  five  minutes  after  I  was  seated  the  ushers  very 
courteously  and  reluctantly,  but  firmly,  cleared  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  and  turned  a  hundred  or  more  persons  into  the  street 
for  whom  there  was  no  room  in  the  great  church.  There 
were  no  signs  of  failure  or  collapse ;  nobody  lookt  about  with 
eyes  of  discouragement  and  said,  “What  ails  the  church?” 

The  fact  that  something  ails  the  church  in  this  place  or 
that,  in  this  communion  of  Christians  or  that,  is  no  fair 
warrant  for  a  general  conclusion. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  Sandemanians.  An 
interesting,  and  perhaps  profitable  article  might  be  written 
on  the  Collapse  of  the  Sandemanians.  It  would  be  more 
difficult  to  discuss  the  question.  What  ails  the  Sandeman¬ 
ians?  for  there  are  hardly  enough  of  them  left  now  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  diagnosis.  They  existed  a  hundred  years  ago 
in  Scotland  and  England  and  America.  They  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stout  and  pecuhar  convictions.  One  of  their  princi¬ 
ples  was  that  the  true  church  is  a  unanimous  society: 
“If  any  member  differ  in  opinion  from  the  rest,  he  must 
either  submit  his  judgment  to  that  of  the  church,  or  be 
shut  out  from  its  communion.”  So  they  gradually  became 
less  and  less,  and  are  now  nearly  extinct.  One  can  easily 
imagine  an  aged  Sandemanian  deducing  from  this  situation 
the  end  of  all  faith  and  the  near  approach  of  Anti-Christ. 
But  that  would  be  hke  taking  a  local  shower  to  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  return  of  Noah’s  flood,  or  Hke  seeing  in  a  burn¬ 
ing  barn  the  flames  of  that  final  conflagration  which  shall 
melt  the  earth  with  fervent  heat. 

The  battle-line  of  the  church  is  as  long  as  the  equator 
and  there  is  always  failure  somewhere ;  somewhere,  by  reason 
of  local  weakness,  or  of  bad  generalship,  or  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  untenable  positions,  or  of  the  rash  advance  of  a  few 
beyond  the  main  division,  there  is  defeat,  and  some  observers 
declare  that  the  war  is  over,  and  that  the  beaten  church  must 
now  surrender  and  disband.  But  such  observers  have 
been  making  such  declarations  in  various  places  and  at 
various  intervals  since  the  year  one. 
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For  in  addition  to  the  factor  of  place  in  the  problem  of 
the  condition  of  the  church  we  have  to  consider  also  the  factor 
of  time.  There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  church 
when  its  affairs  have  fallen  into  a  failure  so  extensive  that 
even  the  most  faithful  optimist  has  been  unable  to  describe 
the  collapse  as  only  a  local  situation. 

In  the  third  century,  for  example,  when  after  a  long  space 
of  peace  another  persecution  was  suddenly  begun,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  apostates  was  so  great,  the  Christians  in  every  city 
so  crowded  one  upon  another  to  deny  the  faith,  that  it  seemed 
for  the  moment  as  if  there  were  no  saints  left.  It  was 
a  proper  time  for  essays  on  the  failure  of  the  church. 

The  saints  presently  appeared  in  force  and  the  church 
which  seemed  to  have  failed  proved  strong  enough  to  defy 
successfully  the  combined  might  of  the  whole  empire;  the 
soldiers  who  had  conquered  the  world  could  not  conquer 
the  church.  Constantine  was  converted  and  Christianity 
became  the  accepted  religion.  Then  the  Christians  began 
to  fight  among  themselves.  They  were  divided  regarding 
difficult  doctrines  into  Orthodox  and  Arians  and  debated 
not  only  in  conventions  with  fierce  arguments,  but  in  the 
streets  with  clubs  and  in  the  fields  with  swords.  At  an  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  fourth  century,  the  floor  of 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  when  the  proceedings 
were  over,  was  found  to  be  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  dead  electors.  It  was  plain  that 
something  was  the  matter  with  the  church. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  strong  church  which  outrode  the 
tremendous  flood  of  the  barbarian  invasion  and  came  to 
the  summit  of  secular  power  in  the  middle  ages.  It  built 
vast  cathedrals,  organized  monastic  orders,  sent  out  missions 
which  converted  races,  and  ruled  the  world.  And  in  ruling 
the  world  it  lost  its  own  soul.  No  period  of  history  may  so 
fitly  be  described  under  the  title,  the  Collapse  of  the  Church, 
as  those  days  of  great  wealth  and  power  when  the  services 
of  rehgion  were  most  splendid  and  most  numerously  at¬ 
tended,  when  the  church  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  daily  fife — when  faith  had  fallen  into  superstition. 
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and  clergy  were  immoral  and  the  pope  was  a  pagan.  After 
having  slid  down  into  that  abyss  and  climbed  up  again, 
the  use  of  such  serious  words  as  “failure”  and  “collapse” 
for  our  own  small  discouragements  seems  absurd. 

Then  came  the  Reformation,  and  in  England  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  and  on  all  sides  division,  confusion  and  anarchy 
in  religion.  And  out  of  it,  thru  it,  and  by  reason  of  it 
came  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  a  new  perspective, 
a  new  sense  of  eternal  values,  and  new  standards  of  Christian 
conduct. 

In  the  midst  of  all  such  periods  of  apparent  defeat  even 
faithful  men  lose  heart.  They  look  at  one  another  in  dis¬ 
may,  asking,  “Has  the  Church  collapsed?”  At  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  in  the  beginning  of  the  mission  which 
converted  the  English  to  Christianity,  even  Pope  Gregory 
described  the  church  as  “an  old  and  violently  shattered 
ship,  admitting  the  water  on  all  sides,  its  timbers  rotten, 
shaken  by  daily  storms,  and  fast  becoming  a  mere  wreck.” 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Bishop  Butler,  in  a  charge 
to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  spoke  of  the  “general 
decay  of  religion  in  the  nation,  which  is  now  observed  by 
every  one,  and  has  been  for  some  time  the  complaint  of  all 
serious  persons.”  Addison  said  that  there  was  “less  ap¬ 
pearance  of  reUgion  in  England  than  in  any  neighboring 
state  or  nation.”  This  observation  was  confirmed  by 
Montesquieu,  who  said  that  he  had  imagined  France  to  be 
the  least  religious  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  till  he 
visited  England.  There,  he  said,  the  subject  of  religion, 
if  it  is  mentioned  at  all,  “excited  nothing  but  laughter.” 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  America,  the  Metho¬ 
dists  had  been  losing  several  thousand  communicants  a 
year;  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  had  remarked 
with  dismay  a  “visible  and  prevaihng  impiety  and  contempt 
for  the  laws  and  institutions  of  rehgion.”  At  Yale,  the  col¬ 
lege  church  was  almost  extinct;  at  Princeton,  only  two  stu¬ 
dents  contest  themselves  Christians;  at  William  and  Mary, 
the  theme  of  a  public  college  debate  was,  “The  Christian 
religion:  has  it  been  on  the  whole  more  beneficial  than  in- 
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jurious?”  In  Virginia,  Chief- Justice  Marshall  considered 
the  Episcopal  Church  too  far  gone  to  be  ever  revived. 

Fifty  years  ago  appeared  the  doctrines  of  Darwin  and 
Spencer,  which  were  to  produce  an  “eclipse  of  faith”  in 
which  not  only  the  church  but  Christianity  itself  was  to 
fall  into  the  everlasting  dark  and  perish.  We  were  told 
that  nothing  remained  for  them  but  decent  burial. 

Some  people  find  church  history  depressing  reading,  but 
the  chapters  which  seem  the  most  depressing  are  in  truth, 
when  they  are  rightly  read,  the  most  encouraging.  They 
show  that  the  church  possesses  an  invincible  vitality.  What 
peril  has  it  not  met,  what  might  of  adversaries,  what  treach¬ 
ery  of  false  friends?  into  what  wrong  roads  has  it  not  been 
misled,  down  what  steep  precipices  has  it  not  fallen!  And 
yet,  after  all,  undaunted,  strengthened  rather  than  dis¬ 
abled  by  hard  experience,  the  church  has  come  on,  slowly 
mastering  the  life  of  man. 

All  this  about  collapse  and  failure,  the  impending  crisis, 
and  the  church  at  the  crossroads,  has  been  said  a  thousand 
times  and  may  be  said  a  thousand  times  again.  It  is  a 
salutary  thing  to  say  and  there  is  always  need  of  it.  The 
mission  of  the  church  is  to  bring  human  nature  into  an 
ideal  state  and  at  this  task  it  is  always  failing.  Everbody 
who  tries  in  his  own  life  to  hft  the  real  into  the  ideal  knows 
why.  But  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  church 
was  so  clearly  aware  of  its  mission,  and  so  earnestly  and 
successfully  engaged  in  it,  as  it  is  at  present ;  never  a  time 
when  the  Bible  was  so  intelligently  read,  and  the  creed 
so  reasonably  interpreted ;  never  a  time  when  men  were  so 
free  to  work  at  the  problems  of  Hfe  and  to  announce  the 
results  of  their  investigations ;  never  a  time  so  rich  in  Chris¬ 
tian  privilege  and  opportunity,  so  filled  with  helpful  Christian 
activity. 

It  is  true  that  the  vitaUty  of  the  church  does  not  at 
present  manifest  itself  in  the  detail  of  attendance  at  the 
services.  But  the  judicious  observer  will  be  careful  not  to 
attach  too  great  importance  to  this  situation.  Society  is 
in  the  position  of  a  college  which  has  just  changed  from 
the  system  of  compulsory  attendance  at  prayers  to  the 
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voluntary  system.  Yesterday,  under  the  old  order,  the 

chapel  was  crowded;  today,  under  the  new  order,  there 
are  empty  seats.  Has  the  religion  of  the  college  dimin¬ 
ished  over  night?  Not  at  all.  The  difference  is  only  be¬ 
tween  the  appearance  of  religion  and  the  reality  of  it.  And 

the  change  is  for  the  good  of  religion. 

It  is  true  that  the  vitality  of  the  church  does  not  at  pres¬ 
ent  manifest  itself  in  the  preservation  of  international 
peace.  The  war  contradicts  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
It  reveals  a  serious  defect  in  the  teaching  of  Christian 
ethics.  We  perceive  that  the  church,  which  has  always 
emphasized  individual  goodness,  has  not  sufficiently  em¬ 
phasized  social  goodness.  We  have  failed  to  explain  and 
enforce  the  virtues  of  national  morality.  The  consequences 
of  this  neglect  are  indeed  tragic  and  terrible,  but  we  will 
do  better  in  the  future.  We  will  demolish  the  devilish 
doctrine  that  might  makes  right,  and  that  a  strong  nation 
is  free  from  obedience  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  war  itself  is  cooperating  with  the  church  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  belhgerent  nations. 
There  is  a  new  seriousness,  a  new  unselfishness,  a  new  sense 
of  the  infinite  value  of  ideals  above  all  physical  comforts 
and  material  ambitions,  a  new  consciousness  of  God;  and, 
along  with  it  all,  a  new  reahzation  of  the  shame  and  savagery 
of  war  which  shall  eventually  make  war  impossible. 

When  Professor  Carver  revisited  the  country  church  of 
his  boyhood,  he  found  the  minister  maintaining  in  his 
sermon  that  the  church  can  never  die.  And  the  preacher 
was  absolutely  right.  He  had  behind  him  the  precedent  of 
a  thousand  deaths  followed  by  a  thousand  resurrections. 
For  the  Christian  interpretation  even  of  situations  which 
give  good  reason  for  dismay  is  in  the  word  Nevertheless. 
Let  it  be  even  as  the  pessimist  declares,  all  bad,  with¬ 
out  a  ray  of  hope,  “Nevertheless,  we,  according  to  His 
promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.”  We  may  wait  long,  but  all  history 
assures  us  that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

George  Hodges 


Episcopal  Theological  School 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


II 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION  AND  DEMOCRACY^ 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  “muckrake”  the  American  college 
and  the  American  student.  I  have  profound  faith  in  the 
mission  of  the  American  college  and  its  future.  It  is  the 
unique  creation  of  American  education.  I  believe  it  also 
has  a  unique  function  in  American  Ufe.  As  against  those 
who  seek  notoriety  by  red-lining  the  dangers  and  vices  of 
college  Hfe,  I  endorse  the  sentiment  of  ex-president  Eliot: 
“Let  no  one  imagine  that  a  young  man  is  in  peculiar  moral 
danger  at  an  active  and  interesting  university.  Far  from 
it.  Such  a  university  is  the  safest  place  in  the  world  for 
young  men  who  have  anything  in  them ;  far  safer  than  count¬ 
ing  room,  shop,  factory,  farm,  barrack,  forecastle  or  ranch. 
The  student  lives  in  a  bracing  atmosphere;  books  engage 
him;  good  companionships  invite  him;  good  occupations 
defend  him;  helpful  friends  surround  him;  pure  ideals  are 
held  up  before  him;  ambition  spurs  him;  honor  beckons 
him.”^  As  for  the  American  student,  I  have  known  him 
intimately,  in  my  relation  of  fellow-student  and  teacher.  I 
have  found  him  clean,  loyal,  good-natured,  docile  and 
lovable — appreciative  of  the  best  that  a  faculty  is  able  to 
give  him.  I  like  him  better  than  any  student  in  the  world. 
I  believe  that  on  the  whole  student  life  is  superior,  in  those 
qualities  which  we  are  accustomed  to  praise  as  moral,  to  the 
community  in  which  it  exists.  My  fear  is  that  perhaps  the 
American  student  is  too  nice,  too  imitative,  too  docile. 
If  he  were  a  little  more  individualistic  and  assertive,  he 
might  be  less  pleasant  to  live  with,  but  he  might  be  of  more 
value  to  the  RepubUc  and  to  humanity.  If  your  students 
are  contented  and  if  you  do  not  have  any  problems,  that 
may  merely  indicate  that  the  debilitating  regime  has  done 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  College  Section  of  the  Minnesota  Educational 
Association  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  March  13,  1915. 

2  Address  before  “The  Nineteenth  Century  Club,”  New  York,  1885. 
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its  work.  College  life  should  have  problems.  The  student 
should  show  a  certain  amount  of  wholesome  discontent  with 
himself  and  things  as  they  are.  And  if  we  have  succeeded 
in  lulling  him  into  a  lazy-going  optimism,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  stick  pins  into  him  to  rouse  him  to  the  fact  that  he  is  here 
to  think,  that  life  means  readjustment  and  improvement, 
that  college  is  no  “middle  class  paradise.” 

Much  as  we  love  our  American  college,  perhaps  things 
are  not  altogether  as  they  should  be,  and  perhaps  we  as 
educators  are  responsible.  Perhaps  in  our  insistence  that 
the  student  shall  be  nice  and  ladylike,  we  have  failed  to 
develop  some  of  the  more  rugged  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  sterling  manhood.  There  is,  for  example,  a  great  deal  of 
cheating  in  our  college  life.  This  is  not  peculiar,  I  find,  to 
any  particular  section  of  the  country  or  to  any  particular 
type  of  institution.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  professor  of 
biblical  literature,  finds  that  students  are  as  likely  to  cheat 
in  courses  on  religion  as  in  any  other — and  perhaps  not 
altogether  for  the  glory  of  God.  Now  this  condition  of 
affairs  is  not  due  to  any  vicious  trait  in  the  American 
student.  It  is  rather  our  system  which  makes  him  thought¬ 
less  and  irresponsible.  We  have  set  most  store  on  de¬ 
veloping  negative  and  conventional  habits:  He  must  have 
no  bad  habits,  he  must  not  drink  or  smoke  and,  above  all, 
he  must  not  be  disorderly.  We  have  paid  little  attention  to 
positive  habits,  particularly  to  the  habit  of  conscientiousness. 
I  find  that  many  of  our  good  students  regard  it  as  an  act  of 
kindness  or  chivalry  to  help  a  weaker  or  more  shiftless 
brother  in  recitation  or  examination.  They  never  thought 
of  it  as  cheating.  They  simply  have  no  conscience  about 
the  matter.  Once  this  condition  exists,  imitation  does  the 
rest.  It  becomes  a  game  between  the  students  and  the 
faculty,  and  it  is  a  question  of  winning  out.  I  imagine 
there  are  a  good  many  marks  in  some  institutions  which  do 
not  represent  value  received.  It  is  true  that  in  our  eastern 
colleges  there  is  less  of  technical  cheating  than  in  the  west, 
owing  to  more  careful  surveyance  of  examinations  and 
severe  penalties  for  those  who  are  caught.  But  on  the 
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other  hand  there  has  grown  up  in  connection  with  our 
eastern  institutions  an  organized  and  lucrative  system  for 
dispensing  predigested  information  for  book  reviews,  theses 
and  examinations  whereby  a  wealthy  and  fairly  clever 
student  can  cover  the  requirements  of  a  course  thru  very 
little  work  by  paying  three  dollars  an  hour  (more  or  less) 
to  “the  widow”  who  conducts  the  system.  This  form  of 
cheating  is  more  insidious  and  difficult  to  reach  than  the 
individual,  sporadic  form  we  find  in  the  west,  which  is  due 
to  mere  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the  better  students. 
To  hand  a  student  a  badge  of  culture  for  such  work  is  a 
travesty  on  education. 

The  result  of  our  system  is  that  we  have  developed  an 
easy-going,  shiftless  type.  The  average  American  college 
student  lives  by  the  day  and  regards  a  holiday  as  a  gift  of 
Providence.  He  does  not  wish  anybody  ill;  but  if  there  is 
a  funeral,  he  thinks  a  holiday  ought  to  go  with  it.  The 
idea  that  holidays  are  the  greatest  blessings  of  college  life 
is  emphasized  by  college  presidents  thru  making  a  holiday 
from  cultural  pursuits  the  special  prize  for  winning  a  foot¬ 
ball  game  or  some  similar  achievement  which  thus  comes 
to  seem  especially  worth  while.  Our  student  finds  that 
even  if  he  neglects  his  work  during  term  time,  he  can 
generally  make  it  good  by  a  little  judicious  cramming  before 
examination  (in  the  more  luxurious  institutions  by  some 
paid  tutoring).  When  the  examination  is  over,  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  over.  Feeling  no  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  the  institution,  he  finds  that  he  can  generally  work  an 
easy-going  administration  for  special  favors.  Mob  action 
seldom  fails ;  and  working  it  up  appeals  to  his  ingenuity  and 
enthusiasm.  It  relieves  the  monotony  of  life.  Even  the 
best  students  are  caught  in  the  current.  The  feeling  is 
somewhat  comparable  to  that  of  Jakey.  He  and  Ikey  were 
crossing  the  ocean.  At  midnight  there  was  a  tremendous 
crash  and  Ikey  said  to  Jakey:  “The  ship  is  going  down.” 
To  which  Jakey  replied:  “Vat  ve  care,  ve  don’t  own  the 
ship.”  Is  this  a  pessimistic  picture  of  the  American 
student?  Then  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  with  all  his  faults 
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I  love  him  still ;  and  that  I  believe  the  faults  are  due  to  bad 
management  and  not  to  the  student. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  venture  to  assert  that  our 
present  tradition  of  education  is  not  “the  best  possible 
world”  for  preparing  our  young  people  for  their  part  in  our 
social  life.  Much  as  we  dislike  to  own  it,  there  may  be 
something  in  criticisms  from  rugged,  efficient  men  of  the 
world  hke  J.  J.  Hill  when  they  tell  us  that  college  unfits 
for  the  practical  business  of  life.  Perhaps  after  being 
accustomed  to  have  things  handed  them,  without  the 
necessity  of  developing  self-reliance,  independence  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  responsibility  until  twenty- two,  our  young  people 
may  not  be  exactly  ready  for  the  demands  of  the  complex 
world  where  initiative  and  dependability  are  essential 
virtues  and  where,  for  real  success,  you  must  be  willing  to 
work  when  the  boss  is  not  looking.  This  misgiving  is  not 
altogether  dispelled  by  an  examination  of  who’s  who  in 
America,  at  any  rate  so  long  as  professors  and  writers  of 
indifferent  books  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  that  fat 
volume.  It  certainly  gives  us  no  clue  to  what  we  might  be 
under  improved  conditions  of  social  stimuli.  It  is  no 
accident,  I  think,  that  the  great  leaders  of  American  life 
have  to  a  large  extent  been  self-taught.  Of  the  three 
greatest  names  in  American  history,  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Lincoln  were  practically  altogether  self-taught;  and 
while  Washington  had  an  indifferent  schooling  the  only 
considerable  intellectual  training  he  got  was  thru  his 
mastery  of  mathematics  which  he  did  single-handed.  The 
rest  of  his  training  was  gained  on  the  frontier  and  in  the 
Virginia  house  of  burgesses.  All  three  men  were  masters 
of  English  style  as  well  as  of  men  and  affairs.  It  is  a  com¬ 
monplace  that  our  great  industrial  leaders  have  practically 
all  been  graduates  of  no  other  school  than  that  of  ex¬ 
perience.  In  this  age  of  enormous  college  output,  nothing 
is  more  striking  and  deplorable  than  the  dearth  of  com¬ 
petent  leadership  in  the  nation.  In  this  we  stand  in  un¬ 
enviable  contrast  to  such  countries  as  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  where  the  outstanding  leaders  in  all  the  walks  of 
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society  have  been,  and  are  being,  recruited  from  the  uni¬ 
versities.  Without  listening  to  the  calamity  howler,  we 
must  face  the  problem  of  the  failure  of  American  education 
to  prepare  for  efficient  citizenship;  and  the  tremendous 
responsibility  for  this  can  not  be  shirked. 

I  know  that  many  institutions,  in  spite  of  the  lurid 
advertisements  which  they  have  sent  out  to  the  public, 
have  had  a  pang  of  conscience  at  times  (tho  usually  only 
for  a  short  time)  that  something  needs  to  be  done.  Now 
and  then  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  handing  the 
students  an  honor  system;  and  then  the  faculty  lies  back 
and  takes  a  nap  for  a  time.  The  trouble  is  that  in  thrust¬ 
ing  upon  the  students  a  made-to-order  system,  we  fail  to 
hand  them  a  conscience  to  go  with  it.  Not  having  had 
occasion  to  feel  responsible  for  their  own  conduct,  much  less 
for  that  of  others,  they  can  not  be  expected  to  readjust 
themselves  at  once.  And  usually  the  experiment  is  short¬ 
lived.  A  friend  of  mine  who  recently  graduated  from  college 
suggested  rather  naively  that  the  two  systems  be  combined, 
that  the  students  be  put  on  their  honor,  but  also  that  there 
be  somebody  watching.  He  said  it  wouldn’t  cost  much  and 
it  would  be  safer.  I  dare  suggest  that  our  innocents  may 
need  a  more  gradual  education  before  the  system  will  prove 
a  universal  success.  Otherwise  when  the  first  enthusiasm 
is  over  and  some  suspicious  people  begin  looking  round,  and 
others  are  very  much  crowded,  there  may  be  dissatisfaction. 
Many  of  our  students  have  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  against 
being  informers.  It  will  take  time  to  eradicate  that. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  and  quite  a  few  ex¬ 
periments  looking  towards  student  self-government.  There 
are  those  who  feel  that  if  only  the  students  could  govern 
themselves  (which  admits  the  failure  of  the  faculty),  then 
we  should  have  that  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship 
which  we  so  much  desire.  No  doubt  the  agitation,  mild 
as  it  is,  has  something  of  promise  in  it.  But  the  promise, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  still  to  be  redeemed.  I  don’t  mean 
that  the  experiments  have  been  dangerous.  They  have 
for  the  most  part  been  harmless.  But  they  have  not  been 
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educative.  They  have  brought  out  some  student  politi¬ 
cians,  and  we  seem  to  have  enough  pohticians  already. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  have  handed  students  self-govern¬ 
ment,  as  we  have  tried  to  hand  them  knowledge.  The 
motive  for  the  most  part  has  been  to  get  rid  of  some  in¬ 
convenience  and  responsibihty  ourselves.  There  has  not 
been  the  proper  background  for  the  experiment.  The 
students  are  imitative  beings;  and  by  the  time  they  have 
reached  college  age  they  have  acquired  the  habits  of  their 
social  environment.  When  they  are  handed  self-govern¬ 
ment,  they  meet  and  draw  up  a  constitution  or  their  leaders 
do.  They  then  have  a  campaign  and  election.  The  skil¬ 
ful  politicians  are  elected  as  bosses  for  a  settled  term;  and 
then  the  rank  and  file  give  the  matter  no  further  thought 
until  the  next  election,  and  then  no  more  than  the  politi¬ 
cians  force  on  them.  In  the  meantime  the  bosses  govern 
with  more  or  less  indifferent  success  and  sometimes  imagine 
that  they  are  running  the  institution  as  a  whole.  If  we 
want  a  certain  political  tradition  perpetuated,  this  seems  to 
be  a  good  initiation  to  it.  How  pathetically  true  they  are 
to  their  patterns.  They  remind  me  of  my  friend  Bobby. 
He  was  only  three  years  old  and  he  had  two  sisters  a  little 
older  than  himself.  The  sisters  insisted  on  playing  family 
and  drafted  Bobby  to  be  the  father.  Bobby  consented 
reluctantly  and  after  much  urging.  The  little  family  seated 
themselves  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Then  Bobby  rose  with 
great  dignity,  kissed  the  baby  good-bye  and  left.  He  had 
fulfilled  the  function  of  the  father.  But  democracy  must 
be  more  than  passive  imitation  of  those  above  us  in  age  and 
prestige.  It  must  mean  the  creative  participation  in  a 
common  corporate  life.  This  we  have  failed  somehow  to 
make  real  in  our  school  life.  We  have  attempted  short 
cuts  by  handing  things  over  to  the  students,  while  the 
attitude  of  the  faculty  remained  largely  external  and 
artificial.  But  we  have  not  improved  matters.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  far  more  difficult ;  and  we  must  look  for  its  deeper  causes. 

The*  life  of  the  school  with  its  ideals  is  to  a  large  extent 
the  effect  of  the  social  matrix  of  which  we  are  a  part.  We 
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are  apt  to  reenact  on  a  smaller  scale  the  ideals  of  the  larger 
world.  And  for  all  our  boasting,  democracy  is  not  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  American  soil.  In  fact  one  is  sometimes 
led  to  wonder  whether  this  choicest  flower  of  human  civiliza¬ 
tion  will  ever  become  inured  to  our  fickle  climate.  So  far 
it  has  been  pretty  well  suffocated  by  the  hardy  thistles  of 
boss  rule.  And  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  boss  rule  has 
been  better  adapted  to  our  social  and  ethical  development. 
In  the  larger  world  we  find  autocracy  the  rule  and  democ¬ 
racy  the  exception.  And  school  life  has  but  helped  to 
perpetuate  the  tradition. 

If  we  glance  at  our  industrial  world,  which  so  largely 
fills  our  consciousness,  we  find  that  boss  rule  has  been  for 
the  most  part  the  unquestioned  method  of  control.  Partic¬ 
ipation,  partnership  of  the  worker  with  the  manipulator 
of  the  large  enterprises  of  society,  has  been  comparatively 
rare  and  sporadic.  The  result  is  that  our  industrial  system 
has  become  organized  into  two  hostile  camps,  with  conse¬ 
quent  lack  of  sympathetic  understanding  and  of  costly 
insecurity  to  our  industrial  fabric.  Each  type  is  equally 
despotic  in  its  management,  equally  neglectful  of  the 
individual.  So  great  has  become  the  unrest  and  danger 
that  the  system,  it  would  seem,  must  soon  break  under  its 
own  weight.  Clumsy  as  cooperation  has  seemed,  there  are 
signs  that  we  shall  find  it  the  only  safe  and  workable  method 
of  conducting  our  business.  Cooperative  enterprise  is 
growing.  Wise  concerns,  such  as  Schaffner  and  Marx,  have 
voluntarily  established  boards  of  arbitration  where  the 
workers  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  capitahstic  managers 
in  the  adjustment  of  claims  within  contract.  And  while 
the  system  must  seem  sometimes  an  expensive  limitation 
of  the  privileges  of  capital,  it  is  far  more  economic  than 
unrest,  strikes  and  lock-outs.  It  is  the  price  paid  for 
security  and  peace;  and  it  is  a  good  investment.  During 
the  next  generation  either  industry  will  be  democratized 
in  this  voluntary  manner  or  the  state  will  take  over  the 
business  of  society.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  new  unrest 
■  of  awakening  human  souls. 
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In  politics  we  have  indeed  had  the  semblance  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  our  constitutional  form  of  government.  But  while 
we  have  prided  ourselves  on  being  free  and  sovereign 
citizens,  we  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  been  led  around  by  a 
few  bosses  who  have  dominated  both  local  and  national 
affairs — generally  in  their  own  interest.  This  has  been 
due  in  the  main  to  our  traditional  inertia  and  to  our  in¬ 
competence  to  give  sustained  attention  to  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  our  common  weal.  The  present  situation  has 
been  well  summed  up  by  Richard  Welling:  “It  is  alarming 
to  realize  how  little  the  American  people  are  concerned  with 
their  public  affairs.  In  the  few  days  preceding  elections 
they  are  much  aroused  about  measures  and  men.  But 
when  the  great  day  has  past  there  is  a  general  sigh  of 
relief  that  ‘it  is  a  good  thing  that  it  comes  only  once  in  a 
year.’  The  only  other  events  that  rouse  them  from  their 
civic  slumber  are  the  prosecution  of  public  officials  and  the 
uncovering  of  graft.’’®  And  we  might  add  that  those  do  not 
arouse  them  for  very  long  or  very  intelHgently.  It  is 
mostly  the  raising  of  dust.  We  have  probably  the  most 
happy-go-lucky  way  of  tending  to  our  common  business, 
local  and  national,  of  any  of  the  civilized  peoples.  No 
European  countries  could  afford  to  conduct  their  public 
affairs  as  we  do — partly  because  they  are  not  rich  enough, 
partly  because  they  are  afraid  of  their  neighbors.  And 
we  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  we  can  not  afford  to,  either. 
Our  “magnificent  isolation’’  has  been  a  menace  to  us  as 
well  as  an  advantage.  And  this  condition  of  things  will 
go  on  until  we  have  once  for  all  broken  thru  our  public 
apathy  by  establishing  a  lively  and  persistent  community 
sense.  To  this  end  more  is  needed  than  a  simplified  political 
machinery  in  the  way  of  primaries,  initiative  and  ref¬ 
erendum,  etc.  These  are  tools  merely.  And  while  they 
facilitate  the  expression  of  the  pubhc  will,  they  are  as  much 
at  the  disposal  of  the  demagogue  as  the  reformer.  And 
the  selfish  interest  of  the  former  works  like  gravitation  all 
the  time,  while  our  better  sentiments,  like  our  aeroplanes, 
®  Addresses  and  Proceedings,  N.  E.  A.,  1911,  p.  106. 
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seem  to  work  only  part  of  the  time.  Our  new  machinery 
may  change  the  type  of  our  bosses,  but  we  are  still  boss 
ruled;  and  the  recent  reactionary  elections  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  old  bosses  can  come  back.  We  need  more  than 
machinery  to  be  a  democracy;  we  need  a  consecrated  and 
earnest  devotion  to  a  common  human  cause.  For  the  time 
being  at  any  rate  our  conscience  has  been  stirred  in  this 
direction.  And  while  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  have  been 
fundamentally  bosses,  they  have  on  the  whole  been  good 
bosses.  They  have  been  sensitive  to  the  stirrings  of  a  new 
public  sentiment;  and  only  by  using  the  whip  could  they 
have  made  a  lazy  and  inert  poHtical  beast  move  in  the  new 
direction.  Perhaps  genuine  democracy — the  democracy 
of  an  intelligent  public  conscience  and  a  cooperative  pubHc 
will — may  come  later. 

In  our  educational  system,  which  should  be  the  training 
school  of  democracy,  the  method  of  control  is  for  the  most 
part  autocratic  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stage  in  the 
system.  This,  I  take  it,  does  not  indicate  any  malicious 
conspiracy  of  the  rulers  against  the  ruled.  It  is  partly 
due  to  our  transferring  the  habits  of  the  larger  world  to  the 
smaller  world.  We  feel  somehow  that  somebody  must  be 
boss.  If  we  limit  our  consideration  to  higher  education, 
we  feel  that  there  must  be  heads  of  departments,  heads  of 
schools,  and  of  course  there  must  be  a  head  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  as  a  whole — something  on  the  department  store  plan. 
Now  there  have  doubtless  been  reasons  in  the  way  of 
economy  and  efficiency  under  our  conditions  for  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  this  plan;  but  we  should  not  call  it  democracy.  It 
is  easy  to  point  out  that  we  are  less  democratic  than  our 
European  cousins  with  their  effete  aristocracy.  Their 
universities  with  their  honorary"  president,  chosen  by  his 
colleagues  for  a  year  or  two,  and  with  their  faculty  delibera¬ 
tion,  are  in  striking  contrast  both  with  our  condition  and 
with  the  background  of  their  own  country.  But  this  com¬ 
parison  should  not  be  prest  too  far.  Our  problems  are 
in  many  respects  different  from  theirs.  Their  presidents 
are  not  responsible  for  the  finances  of  the  institution.  They 
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do  not  have  to  stand  between  the  institution  and  untrained 
popular  legislatures.  The  president  in  our  institutions  has 
a  responsibihty  which  is  never  dreamed  of  in  theirs.  He 
must  fulfil  this  or  give  up  his  place.  Hence  a  type  of  man 
has  been  evolved  to  meet  the  peculiar  need,  tho  he  is 
too  rare  to  supply  the  market.  European  institutions, 
moreover,  are  old  and  have  long  ago  been  made;  most  of 
our  institutions  are  in  a  stage  of  transition.  They  are  still 
very  much  in  the  making.  And  a  form  of  government 
adapted  to  one  stage  would  not  necessarily  fit  another. 
There  is  also  a  fundamental  difference  in  atmosphere. 
The  European  universities  are  institutions  of  research — 
societies  of  scholars  to  train  scholars — while  our  best 
energies  are  devoted  to  the  more  general  preparation  of 
undergraduates.  But  the  most  fundamental  difference  lies 
probably  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculties.  And  back  of  that 
lies  a  different  past  with  different  training  into  which  we 
shall  go  later.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  main  reason 
for  our  autocracy  in  college  and  university  government  lies 
in  the  character  of  our  faculties.  They  seem  to  share  in  an 
exaggerated  degree  the  American  incapacity  for  collective 
government.  They  seem  to  lack  the  patience  for  the  most 
part  for  sustained  and  intelligent  attention  to  corporate 
problems.  Responsibility  is  shifted,  therefore,  to  com¬ 
mittees  and  individuals  who  are  willing  to  give  matters 
necessary  consideration.  Being  impatient  of  details  our 
faculties  often  give  committees  full  power  to  act.  Be¬ 
grudging  the  tedium  of  meetings,  they  meet  as  seldom  as 
possible.  And  then  they  wake  up  some  day  and  are 
tremendously  surprized  and  dissatisfied  because  they  find 
themselves  living  under  a  boss  system.  With  this  in¬ 
difference  and  this  incompetence  for  corporate  participa¬ 
tion,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  who  is  to  be  the  boss.  If  it 
is  not  the  president,  it  is  somebody  else,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  legal  boards  of  control,  with  Httle  time  for  de¬ 
tails,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  fix  the  responsibility 
on  the  president.  Some  institutions  are,  I  reahze,  in  a 
transition  stage  to  a  more  corporate  consciousness  and  more 
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corporate  control  on  the  part  of  faculties.  But  the  latter 
can  only  come  with  the  former.  A  democratic  form  of 
government,  we  have  learned  in  our  general  poUtical  Ufe, 
does  not  make  democracy.  There  must  be  the  spirit  of 
participation,  the  willingness  to  share  responsibility.  And 
where  the  spirit  exists  in  an  intelligent  and  earnest  way,  it 
will  make  for  itself  appropriate  forms.  In  our  American 
institutions  it  is  the  spirit  which  for  the  most  part  is  lacking. 
The  form  has  often  been  allowed  to  grow  defunct  for  want 
of  use.  The  change  will  come  with  the  general  movement 
towards  intelligent  democracy. 

Such  is  the  matrix  of  tradition  and  of  control  which  our 
student  mind  imitates  and  which  it  tends  to  perpetuate 
in  later  experience.  The  fundamental  question  arises, 
therefore,^  as  to  what  conditions  are  responsible  for  this 
tradition  of  indifference  to  democracy  and  this  incom¬ 
petence  to  participate  in  a  corporate  life.  We  are  certainly 
far  behind  our  kinsmen  in  Northern  Europe  in  our  interest 
and  capacity  for  public  business.  This  can  not  be  due  to 
racial  difference,  since  we  are  largely  of  the  same  stock.  I 
reahze  that  we  have  not  their  economic  pressure  as  yet. 
But  this  would  not  explain  the  difference  in  ideal  coopera¬ 
tion  and  ideal  creativeness;  and  even  in  a  practical  way  we 
are  no  longer  lacking  serious  problems.  It  will  require 
all  our  intelligence  and  consecrated  devotion  to  readjust  the 
economic  and  social  situation  to  fit  the  new  spirit  of 
humanity.  Nor  would  it  explain  why  it  is  precisely  the 
European  universities  which  are  the  hot  spots  of  democratic 
agitation,  while  with  us  the  higher  institutions  are  factories 
of  conventionahty.  With  us  the  sociahstic  propaganda 
is  from  below,  from  the  industrial  classes,  while  in  Europe 
it  finds  its  strongest  expression  in  the  educational  centers. 
Our  fear  for  revolution  comes  from  the  I.  W.  W.,  while  in 
Europe  it  comes  from  university  students.  I  believe  that 
this  social  indifference  which  so  unfits  us  for  democratic 
participation  comes  primarily  from  the  educative  process 
which  somehow  fails  to  develop  those  quahties  of  initiative. 
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independence  of  judgment  and  sustained  social  interest 
which  are  so  essential  to  a  democracy. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  present  situation  is  the  dominant 
feminism^  during  the  child’s  most  receptive  years.  In  our 
home  life  the  father’s  part  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  family 
has  become  more  and  more  negUgible.  The  boy  no  longer 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  the  masculine  comradeship  of  the 
father  excepting  of  a  holiday.  Now  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
woman  is  the  custodian  of  the  conventions  of  the  race  and 
that  what  she  naturally  values  in  the  child  is  conformity. 
Moreover,  whether  we  accept  Freud’s  explanation  or  not, 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  mother,  while  she  is  strict 
enough  with  the  daughter,  is  over-indulgent  with  the  boy. 
He  fails  to  learn  that  respect  for'  authority  which  he  used  to 
learn  in  the  school  of  the  father.  He  gets  an  over-amount 
of  tender  emotion,  but  not  enough  of  the  sterner  discipline. 
And  the  instincts  of  fear  and  of  pugnacity  which  were  thus 
stimulated  in  the  older  regime  may  be  essential  qualities 
in  the  makeup  of  rugged  manhood.  Nor  does  the  boy  fare 
better  during  his  early  schooldays.  His  training  thru 
the  common  school  period  is  practically  altogether  feminine. 
And  this  is  becoming  increasingly  so.  Statistics  compiled 
for  Minnesota  show  that,  while  in  1862  the  ratio  of  men  to 
women  teachers  in  the  common  schools  was  i  to  2.5,  the 
ratio  in  1914  was  i  to  11.4.  Such  a  regime  naturally  puts  a 
premium  upon  ladylike  qualities.  The  models  imitated  are 
women.  If  punishment  is  administered,  it  is  mostly  second 
hand  and  removed  from  the  deed.  Now,  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  tried  in  pupil  self-government,  it  appears  that  it  is 
precisely  in  the  grades  that  the  children  enter  most  heartily 
into  group  action.  Their  habits  are  less  formed  and 
probably  the  tribal  instinct  is  stronger  at  that  time,  and 
failing  to  get  proper  stimulus  weakens  afterwards.  But 
such  participation  for  boys  requires  masculine  masters. 
A  wholesome  amount  of  physical  restraint  is  probably 
essential  at  this  period.  Contrast  our  regime  with  that 

*  I  would  regard  masculinism,  particularly  in  the  training  of  the  girls> 
as  equally  unfortunate,  but  we  are  not  facing  that  problem. 
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of  the  Scotch  where  the  boys  at  the  end  of  the  year  gather 
round  the  master  to  get  a  piece  of  the  strap  for  souvenir. 
But  this  method  somehow  seems  to  develop  a  more  rugged 
manhood.  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  boy.  The  result 
is  the  failure  to  develop  proper  self-control  and  a  proper 
respect  for  right.  And  to  this  our  laisez  faire  individualism 
may  in  part  be  traced.  During  high  school  the  same 
feminine  regime  largely  continues.  Up  to  the  time  he 
enters  college,  therefore,  the  boy’s  character  is  largely 
dependent  upon  feminine  training  and  is  correspondingly 
lop-sided.  This  does  not  operate  in  the  same  way  with  the 
girl  who  has  had  her  mother’s  companionship  and  the 
strict  surveyance  of  her  own  sex  thruout.  Little  is 
done  in  college  outside  of  athletics  to  make  up  for  the  boy’s 
having  been  babied.  In  fact,  we  fall  in  with  his  tradition 
and  treat  him  as  irresponsible  for  four  years  more.  So 
long  as  he  is  conventionally  nice  we  are  satisfied.  We 
do  not  attempt  seriously  to  stir  the  masculine  instincts 
within  him. 

If  we  look  now  at  the  intellectual  training,  we  find  that 
this  is  of  the  ready-made,  hand-me-down  order.  It  is 
Froebel’s  immortal  insight  that  education  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  up  should  be  a  process  of  creative  participation,  the 
teacher  simply  furnishing  the  material  and  the  stimulus. 
And  a  wonderful  discovery  and  joy  education  became 
under  Froebel’s  methods.  With  us  the  kindergarten  be¬ 
comes  a  means  for  developing  beautiful  dolls.  Education 
from  the  first  grades  to  the  end  of  college  (and  in  the 
graduate  school  too)  is  imitative.  The  pupil  comes  to  take 
knowledge,  as  he  takes  his  medicine,  in  doses;  and  he  takes 
as  little  as  possible  and  sometimes  makes  a  wry  face.  His 
interest  is  seldom  profoundly  stirred.  He  does  not  learn 
the  joy  of  working  out  a  problem  for  himself,  but  he  works 
for  the  teacher  and  as  little  as  the  teacher  will  let  him. 
The  whole  emphasis  is  on  conformity  and  away  from 
individuality. 

The  curriculum  of  the  high  school  and  college  is  so 
arranged  that  he  feels  no  cumulative  responsibility.  He  can 
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always  shift  to  a  new  subject  if  necessary.  There  is  no  day 
of  reckoning  when  he  must  give  an  account  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  he  has  received  as  in  the  European  Gymnasium  or 
Enghsh  schools  and  as  it  used  to  be  to  some  extent,  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  with  us.  A  little  bluffing  and  a 
little  cramming  do  wonders  in  getting  him  thru  his  term 
courses.  The  result  is  that  he  does  not  learn  responsibility. 
Moreover,  he  always  works  by  assignment  and  for  the  day. 
He  does  not  learn  the  meaning  of  self-sustained  work — to 
work  when  no  one  is  looking.  While  the  English  boy  does 
his  hardest  work  during  vacations,  our  American  student 
at  Oxford,  true  to  his  training,  loafs  and  makes  a  sorry 
showing  accordingly.  Little  room  is  left  for  initiative  in 
pursuing  interests  in  his  own  way  as  is  possible  in  the 
English  system  of  writing  papers,  with  individual  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  tutor,  or  under  the  German  university 
system  where  everything  depends  upon  the  initiative  and 
conscientiousness  of  the  student  himself.  The  result  is 
not  only  that  we  fail  to  develop  scholars  as  they  do  in 
Europe;  but  we  fail  to  develop  the  moral  quahties  that  go 
to  make  good  citizenship  in  or  out  of  college.  For  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  Dean  Briggs  that  “the  root  of  all  disciphne, 
whether  disciphne  for  efficiency  in  Hfe,  or  discipline  for  the 
development  of  character,  for  the  resistance  of  temptation, 
is  in  steady,  whole-hearted  work,  whether  the  subject  of  the 
work  is  at  first  sight  alluring  or  forbidding.”  The  result 
of  oiu*  system,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  that  we  have  developed 
an  ill-discipHned  as  well  as  an  ill-educated  generation. 

It  will  be  seen  now  why  I  do  not  regard  as  of  prime  signif¬ 
icance  the  handing  over  to  students  of  a  form  of  control 
for  which  they  are  not  prepared.  Methods  of  control  are 
secondary  and  of  Httle  consequence  in  school  or  out  of 
school  unless  they  are  based  on  certain  moral  quahties. 
The  indifferent  results  so  far  of  our  experiments  in  student 
self-government  are  what  we  ought  to  look  for.  How  could 
students  be  expected  to  be  conscientious  and  responsible 
in  their  government  when  their  whole  training  is  imitative, 
when  they  are  fed  with  a  spoon,  kept  in  swaddling  clothes 
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and  leading  strings  in  the  serious  part  of  their  educational 
work?  I  am  convinced  that  the  educative  process  itself 
with  its  work  and  play  must  develop  the  moral  qualities 
of  citizenship — qualities  of  honor,  of  conscientiousness,  of 
sympathetic  cooperation.  We  can  not  slight  this  homely 
every-day  training  and  make  up  for  it  by  courses  in  morahty 
and  religion  or  moral  advice  from  the  platform.  To  this 
end  we  must  substitute  individual  education  for  the  present 
wholesale  education  which  dominates  our  system.  What 
can  be  done  when  we  stimulate  individual  initiative  has 
been  shown  in  Europe  and  by  such  individual  experiments 
as  those  of  Dr.  Sidis  and  Professor  Wiener.  Their  children 
seem  to  be  ordinary  normal  children,  differing  from  others 
primarily  in  the  individual  stimulus  which  has  been  furnished 
them.  When  we  succeed  in  stimulating  such  initiative 
more  generally,  the  length  of  the  school  period  need  trouble 
us  no  longer.  (Young  Norbert  Wiener  graduated  from 
college  at  14  and  took  his  Ph.D.  at  17.)  But  we  shall 
do  more  than  shorten  the  time.  We  shall  develop  new 
moral  quahties.  For  the  responsibility  and  nursing  of  the 
teacher,  we  must  substitute  the  responsibility,  initiative 
and  conscientiousness  of  the  student. 

To  make  possilile  such  educational  procedure  we  need 
some  radical  reforms  in  methods  and  in  the  organization 
of  the  curriculum  which  I  can  not  touch  on  here.  We  need 
still  more  an  improved  teaching  profession.  In  fact,  we  can 
hardly  speak  of  a  teaching  profession  below  the  college — 
with  girls  teaching  until  they  can  get  married  and  boys 
using  teaching  as  a  temporary  stepping  stone  to  something 
else.  But  even  in  higher  education  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  before  we  can  begin  to  compare  with 
similar  grades  in  Europe.  Teaching  must  become  a 
creative  art  instead  of  a  mere  means  of  making  a  living. 
When  it  so  becomes  it  will  soon  shape  the  system  in  terms 
of  its  own  creative  spirit.  Such  an  ideal  has  been  beauti¬ 
fully  outlined  by  Professor  John  Dewey:  “In  so  far  as  the 
school  represents,  in  its  own  spirit,  a  genuine  community 
life;  in  so  far  as  what  are  called  school  discipline,  govern- 
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merit  and  order,  are  the  expressions  of  this  inherent  social 
spirit;  in  so  far  as  the  methods  used  are  those  which  appeal 
to  the  active  and  constructive  powers,  permitting  the  child 
to  give  out,  and  thus  to  serve;  in  so  far  as  the  curriculum 
is  so  selected  and  organized  as  to  provide  the  material  for 
affording  the  child  a  consciousness  of  the  world  in  which 
he  has  to  play  a  part,  and  the  relations  he  has  to  meet; 
in  so  far  as  these  ends  are  met,  the  school  is  organized  on  an 
ethical  basis.”® 

While  I  regard  student  government  as  secondary,  you 
would  hardly  be  satisfied  unless  I  tried  to  offer  some  sug¬ 
gestions  in  this  direction.  We  may  well  look  back  with 
envy  to  the  simple  spontaneous  associations  which  obtained 
in  the  early  stages  of  higher  education.  I  have  in  mind 
the  Socratic  circle  where  the  only  bond  was  friendship  and 
the  only  object  was  the  attainment  of  wisdom  in  the  large 
sense  of  that  term.  And  we  all  know  the  effect  on  human 
civilization.  The  producing  of  a  Plato  alone  would  justify 
infinitely  the  existence  of  such  an  institution.  We  may 
hearken  back  also  to  the  early  beginnings  of  European 
universities  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  when  students, 
in  larger  numbers  than  we  are  accustomed  to  in  our  modern 
universities,  crowded  to  satisfy  their  hunger  for  knowledge 
under  a  great  master  like  Abelard  and  when  the  only 
government  consisted  in  voluntary  associations  of  students 
and  masters.  The  galaxy  of  great  men  of  the  13th  century 
was  the  result  and  is  another  of  the  high-water  marks  in 
human  civilization.  While  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
equipment  has  made  impossible  such  simple  associations, 
it  will  remain  true  that  personal  participation  by  students 
and  faculty  is  the  true  method  of  education.  Else  it  be¬ 
comes  machinery  without  soul.  The  small  college,  if  of  the 
right  quality,  has  evident  advantages  in  working  out  such  a 
purpose.  But  even  in  a  fair-sized  small  college,  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  too  large  for  intimate  fellowship  of  students  with 
each  other  and  with  the  faculty.  And  often  a  small  college 
is  lacking  in  proper  cultural  opportunities. 

®  J.  Dewey,  Ethical  principles  underlying  education.  Quoted  King’s 
Social  aspects  of  education,  1913,  p.  376. 
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It  is  in  the  large  English  universities  that  the  plan  has 
been  best  worked  out  for  intimate  participation  in  a  common 
life.  And  this  ideal  is  the  immortal  contribution  of  Arnold 
of  Rugby.®  Arnold  set  greater  store  upon  the  right 
“corporate  life”  than  upon  curriculums,  tho  no  one  would 
accuse  him  of  shghting  the  latter.  For  him  the  chief 
function  of  the  school  is  to  develop  “moral  thoughtfulness.” 
In  the  English  “house”  system  the  number  admitted  to  a 
“house”  is  limited.  According  to  Mr.  Findlay  40  is  regarded 
as  the  maximum  number.  Each  “house”  has  a  resident 
“tutor”  and  the  students  in  the  upper  grades  are  made  use 
of  as  prefects  or  monitors  in  keeping  order  but  with  strict 
account  to  the  tutor.  In  the  “houses”  instituted  by  Mr. 
Findlay  in  one  of  the  municipal  schools  in  England  “every 
member  of  the  school  community,  teachers  and  scholars 
alike,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  head  master  and  care¬ 
takers  were  members  of  a  ‘house.’  ”  This  meant  naturally 
intimate  relations  between  faculty  and  students. 
“Parents’  ”  evenings  would  be  held  in  a  house  for  common 
discussion  of  problems  as  well  as  mutual  acquaintance. 
A  great  asset  of  the  English  in  this  connection  is  their  love 
of  sport.  They  have  made  athletics  a  great  educative 
institution.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  looked  at  athletics 
with  suspicion.  In  fact  they  are  more  or  less  an  anomaly 
in  American  institutions.  They  have  been  forced  on  us 
by  the  students.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  only 
college  activity  to  which  the  students  are  willing  to  give 
spontaneous,  self-sustained,  systematic  and  arduous  at¬ 
tention  and  which  fires  collective  student  enthusiasm. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a 
tendency  towards  exaggerating  them,  as  students  of  former 
generations  overdid  study  when  study  was  regarded  as  a 
“student  activity.”  It  is  the  failure  of  the  American 
faculty  to  sympathize  with  certain  normal  student  instincts 
which  has  brutalized  athletics.  In  England  the  faculty, 
being  themselves  good  sportsmen  (which  the  American 

*  For  a  splendid  account  of  the  English  “house”  system  and  its  possi¬ 
ble  extension,  see  an  article  by  Mr.  J,  J.  Findlay,  “The  Corporate  Life  of  the 
School,”  School  Review,  Vols.  XV  and  XVI. 
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faculty  for  the  most  part  are  not),  have  been  able  to  give 
athletics  a  different  tradition.  Sport  is  the  British  school 
for  teaching  the  rules  of  honor  and  self-control,  in  war  and 
peace.  Of  course,  other  activities,  social  and  intellectual, 
are  likewise  participated  in.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
plan  has  not  taken  roots  on  this  side.  It  might  be  tried  to 
advantage,  it  would  seem,  especially  during  our  first  two 
years  which  are  in  some  cases  being  differentiated  as  the 
Junior  College  with  more  special  supervision. 

The  “house”  system  resembles,  of  course,  our  spontaneous, 
crop  of  fraternities  which  are  doubtless  evidence  of  a  real 
need.  But  these  are  aristocratic  institutions,  limited 
usually  to  a  small  number  of  the  students.  Their  tendency 
has  been  to  stimulate  ostentatious  social  activities  and  the- 
spending  of  more  money  than  the  students,  or  rather  the 
parents,  can  afford.  Faculty  participation  is  usually 
superficial.  They  are  often  a  menace  to  true  study  and 
true  sport  alike.  We  have,  of  course,  our  dormitories;  and 
while  student  control  has  been  instituted  in  some  of  these,, 
particularly  in  girls’  dormitories,  with  advantage  to  the- 
management,  these  are  for  the  most  part  impersonal  in¬ 
stitutions.  They  do  not  correspond,  so  far  at  least,  to  the- 
English  “house”  system.  The  “house”  system  would 
not  have  to  wait  on  ownership,  since  it  is  not  legal  possessions 
but  the  spirit  which  makes  the  “house.”  The  “nations,” 
at  the  universities  of  Northern  Europe,  which  are  based 
upon  geographical  provinces,  have  at  least  the  same  absence 
of  caste  and  involve  mutual  participation  in  a  common 
life  by  students  and  faculty  from  the  same  district,  tho. 
without  the  discipline  of  the  English  “houses.”  That  we 
should  build  up  a  social  caste  system,  with  invidious  dis¬ 
tinctions,  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  while  in  the- 
European  universities  with  their  hereditary  aristocracy  and 
royalty  they  are  able  to  be  good  fellows  and  join  in  a  com¬ 
mon  life,  is  a  sad  reflection  on  our  boasted  democracy,. 
Incidentally  it  throws  some  light  on  the  strength  of  the 
feeling  for  aristocracy  in  a  country  like  England^ — a  feeling 
which  we  can  not  understand.  Evidently  aristocracy  does. 
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not  mean  segregation  with  them,  as  it  seems  to  mean  with 
us. 

I  suppose  the  main  reason  that  such  a  system  as  the 
English  has  not  won  favor  with  us  is  our  general  laisez 
faire  individualism,  our  unwillingness  to  pay  the  price  of 
real  democracy  if  only  we  can  have  its  form.  It  is  easier 
to  do  a  wholesale  than  a  retail  business  in  education. 
To  tend  to  our  students  in  the  manner  of  Arnold  of  Rugby 
will  mean  a  great  deal  more  of  conscientious  attention  to 
the  task  of  education  than  we  are  giving  now.  It  would 
mean  most  of  all  a  new  spirit  of  fellowship  which  can  only 
come  thru  radical  changes  in  our  national  character. 
But  to  some  such  ideal  as  that  of  Arnold,  however  much  we 
may  change  the  form,  we  must  come  if  we  would  furnish  the 
leaven  of  a  genuine  democracy.  And  what  splendid  fruit 
Arnold’s  work  has  born  in  the  making  of  a  new  spiritual 
and  industrial  England.  What  splendid  insurance  for  a 
time  of  national  danger. 

If  we  once  had  created  these  smaller  units  of  intimate 
moral  participation  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
arrange  for  the  participation  in  the  larger  life  on  top  of 
them.  Such  government  should  not  be  a  handing  over  to 
students  of  certain  duties  of  government  but  a  genuine 
participation  by  students  and  faculty.  Perhaps  at  present 
some  such  plan  as  that  which  Schaffner  and  Marx  have 
tried  out  in  practical  business  might  furnish  a  basis.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  plan  the  workers  select  six  members,  the 
operators  six  members  and  these  select  in  addition  a  chair¬ 
man.  It  may  appeal  to  our  sense  of  humor  to  compare  the 
students  to  “workers”  and  the  faculty  to  “capitalistic 
operators.”  But  the  important  thing  is  that  there  shall  be 
real  participation,  in  the  working  out  of  a  common  task. 
The  method  is  of  less  importance.  It  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  under  the  current  system  of  student  self-govern¬ 
ment,  if  the  faculty  would  take  a  lively  and  earnest  interest 
in  the  experiment.  In  the  old  Spartan  days,  the  older 
boys,  the  Irens,  were  given  charge  of  the  younger  boys. 
But  the  elders  were  always  watching  and  administering 
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punishment  for  either  overleniency  or  overseverity  of 
discipline.  We  might  with  profit  imitate  their  interest, 
if  not  their  military  severity.  The  problems,  of  course, 
would  be  those  pertaining  to  the  corporate  life  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  They  would  differ  under  different  conditions. 
They  might  include  an  honor  system  of  conducting  ex¬ 
aminations  when  there  is  a  moral  demand  for  it  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  students.  There  are  many 
grievances  that  the  students  are  “stewing”  over  which 
might  find  a  normal  expression — much  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  common  life.  Many  things  might  be  done 
for  the  corporate  life  that  now  are  left  undone.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  is  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  each 
others’  point  of  \iew.  But  at  most  a  general  system  is  the 
education  of  a  few;  and  to  the  mass  of  students  it  would 
remain  impersonal.  I  do  not  regard  such  a  system  as  a 
cure-all  of  the  present  ills  of  education.  It  has  been  useful 
in  some  cases  where  the  faculty  have  failed  from  lack  of 
backbone  and  proper  attention.  With  sympathetic  gui¬ 
dance  by  the  faculty  it  may  be  a  means  of  moral  education. 
The  students  have  stood,  when  responsibility  has  been 
brought  to  them,  for  order  and  a  comparatively  high  morale, 
which  shows  that  they  are  made  of  the  right  stuff. 

A  radical  reform  in  our  system,  I  have  tried  to  show, 
must  mean  a  change  in  our  whole  educational  procedure 
in  the  way  of  developing  moral  thoughtfulness,  of  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative,  of  sustained  attention  to  a  task,  and  of 
sympathetic  loyalty  to  a  common  purpose.  This  must 
mean  a  more  real  and  intimate  participation  by  the  faculty 
in  student  life,  in  the  manner  of  Arnold  of  Rugby.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Call:  “The  problem  of  school  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  furnish  attractive  opportunities  for  social  partic¬ 
ipation  in  operations  which  make  for  more  life  here,  now 
and  in  the  long  run.  The  details  must  be  worked  out 
differently  in  different  schools.”^ 

With  such  a  system  and  such  a  spirit  of  participation  we 
should  develop  not  only  a  new  type  of  leaders  for  practical 
^  Education,  Vol.  27,  p.  261. 
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life;  but  we  should,  I  believe,  have  a  new  era  of  ideal 
creativeness  in  art,  literature,  science  and  other  ideal 
domains.  We  must  still  look  back  to  the  period  preceding 
and  including  our  American  Revolution  for  our  greatest 
leaders  both  in  thought  and  action.  A  British  friend 
unkindly  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  men 
were  the  product  of  the  British  system.  Perhaps  it  is  more 
significant  that  they  came  before  our  “magnificent  isola¬ 
tion,”  the  absence  of  strenuous  culture  contacts.  This,  I 
think,  and  not  our  youth,  is  the  cause  of  our  later  stagna¬ 
tion.  We  at  any  rate  have  had  no  such  group  of  statesmen 
in  our  nation  since  then.  And  Franklin  and  Rumford  still 
remain  our  greatest  names  in  science.  That  we  are  out- 
stript  in  ideal  creativeness  today  by  many  of  the  small 
nations  of  Europe,  with  a  population  smaller  than  some  of 
our  largest  cities,  is  chargeable  to  our  different  social  and 
educational  traditions.  If  we  are  to  have  a  new  era  of 
democratic  and  spiritual  progress,  we  must  have  a  new 
schoolmaster. 

John  E.  Boodin 

Carleton  College 
Northfield,  Minnesota 


Ill 

THE  RATIONALE  OF  PUNCTUATION 

Of  the  problems  involved  in  the  art  of  writing  that  of 
punctuation  has  certainly  received  a  more  than  sufficient 
share  of  attention.  Something  of  its  technique  seems  to 
have  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria;  and  when 
the  varied  and  multiple  marks  of  the  middle  ages  were 
sifted  to  essentials  with  the  diffusion  of  printing,  a  formal 
body  of  criticism  began  to  appear  whose  purpose  it  was  to 
establish  proper  usage,  and  whose  long  history  has  re¬ 
mained  fairly  unbroken.  Aldus’s  Ratio  Interpungendi  in 
1566  and  Jonson’s  simple  treatise  in  1640  were  but  slight 
beginnings;  since  their  advent  the  books  which  purpose  to 
teach  punctuation  have  multiplied  constantly,  and  are 
still  appearing  in  an  ever-swelling  flood  today.  The  tech¬ 
nique  of  pointing  is  now  taught  from  the  primary  grades 
upward,  and  more  than  occasionally  the  secondary  schools 
give  over  a  semester’s  teaching  to  the  external  matters 
of  writing  alone,  punctuation  first  among  them.  Bulk 
of  thought  and  energy  has  been  devoted  to  the  problem, 
yet  a  tacit  challenge  is  continually  being  offered  to  the 
methods  of  the  textbooks  by  the  vagueness  which  even 
the  intelhgent  amateur  exhibits  when  he  tries  to  define 
the  offices  of  the  seven  or  eight  marks  which  usage  has 
maintained,  and  by  the  corresponding  uncertainty  of  his 
practise.  Rare  indeed  is  the  entering  college  freshman 
whose  command  of  punctuation  is  both  fluent  and  assured, 
and  many  a  college  student  is  chary  of  the  colon  and  the 
semi-colon  to  the  end  of  his  college  coimse,  if  not  to  the  end 
of  his  days. 

The  failure  of  the  textbooks  becomes  expHcable  when 
their  method  is  examined.  Most  rhetorics  offer  syntax, 
and  often  vocal  pause  also,  as  guides  for  the  use  of  the  points, 
and  neither  of  these  seems  a  stable  criterion.  The  comma 
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is  said  to  indicate  the  short  pause ;  the  semi-colon,  the  colon, 
the  period,  pauses  proportionately  longer.  But  Pater’s 
commas  frequently  equal  Meredith’s  semi-colons  in  time 
length;  indeed  even  in  a  given  passage  from  almost  any 
single  writer  a  comma  may  in  one  line  produce  a  pause 
equal  to  that  created  by  a  semi-colon  in  the  next,  or  be 
past  over  in  oral  reading  with  no  perceptible  rest  at  all. 
Nor  does  the  logic  of  syntax  as  a  criterion  seem  secure. 
Certain  constructions  are  to  be  punctuated,  but  no  reason 
is  given  for  the  dictum.  By  virtue  of  what  inherent  quality 
does  the  vocative  or  the  series  or  the  single  part  of  the 
compound  sentence  demand  the  comma?  The  amateur 
is  left  to  discover  as  best  he  may,  and  if  he  ranges  in  Utera- 
ture  he  will  learn  that  these  constructions  as  well  as  many 
another  named  by  the  rules  often  actually  do  express  them¬ 
selves,  and  adequately,  without  points.  James  in  The 
awkward  age  and  many  of  his  more  recent  novels  often 
writes  his  vocatives  without  the  preceding  comma;  Swin¬ 
burne’s  poetry  almost  characteristically  omits  commas  in 
the  adjective  series;  Hardy,  Morley,  Pater,  to  name  only 
a  few,  sometimes  follow  and  sometimes  break  the  often- 
repeated  rules  that  phrases  out  of  their  natural  order  and 
coordinate  clauses  demand  punctuation.  Moreover,  Keats, 
Francis  Thompson,  Conrad,  often  exceed  the  rules  and 
point  heavily  but  somehow  expressively ;  and  Landor, 
Meredith,  Arnold,  and  numbers  of  others  separate  suc¬ 
cessive  sentences  only  by  the  comma  in  a  fashion  which 
the  rhetorics  either  do  not  sanction  or  fail  to  explain.  Nor 
can  the  observer  believe  that  these  deviations  are  due  to 
printers’  errors  when  various  editions  compared  show 
the  same  usages,  and  the  punctuation  of  these  writers 
in  other  instances  proves  a  clear  consistent  purpose. 

The  rhetorics  have  followed  the  ancient  methods  of  the 
schools.  Instead  of  a  working  principle  they  are  offering 
a  certain  synthesis  of  practise :  the  very  emphasis  of  their 
characteristic  statement  indicates  their  origin:  “the  comma 
is  used,’’  “the  semi-colon  is  used.’’  But  no  justification 
is  offered  for  either  their  inclusions  or  exclusions,  and  it 
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may  be  noted  in  passing  that  as  to  these  the  books  rarely 
if  ever  quite  agree.  By  each  a  standard  is  simply  im¬ 
posed.  The  rules  are  given :  the  student  must  first  memorize 
them.  When  he  writes  he  must  reduce  the  forms  of  his 
expression  to  their  grammatical  construction,  and  then 
punctuate  or  not  according  to  their  conformity  to  the 
types  named  in  his  text.  The  whole  abstract  process  lies 
definitely  apart  from  the  natural  creative  expression  which 
training  in  writing  might  be  expected  to  cultivate;  its  best 
success  can  only  be  a  hardening  of  further  practise  within 
certain  usual  forms. 

But  the  amateur,  indeed  the  accomplished  writer  as 
well,  presumably  wants  not  a  code  but  a  real  psychology 
of  use,  principles  which  will  constantly  serve  his  own 
needs  and  at  the  same  time  account  for  the  diverse 
practises  of  Hterature.  The  problem  involved  is  the 
fundamentally  simple  problem  which  always  arises  when 
the  uses  of  any  means  are  to  be  formulated.  Given 
a  means,  its  capabilities  and  function  can  only  be  com¬ 
pletely  determined  upon  a  basis  of  intrinsic  character. 
The  essential  character  of  punctuation  is  obvious.  Punc¬ 
tuation  is  primarily  graphic.  Each  sign  is  simply  a  quick 
mark;  it  must  perform  its  function  by  virtue  of  some  im¬ 
mediate  suggestive  power  or  not  at  all,  appearing  as  it 
does  within  the  absorbing  succession  of  words.  The  marks 
are  like  in  kind;  they  probably  accomplish  some  single 
and  positive  purpose.  Yet  each  has  a  distinctive  form; 
each  must  possess  a  special  office.  The  natural  test  then 
for  the  general  and  individual  uses  of  punctuation  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  sheer  effect. 

Nor  is  the  common  effect  of  all  punctuation  difficult  of 
discovery.  Different  in  kind  from  the  printed  symbols 
which  denote  the  word,  phrase,  and  sentence,  any  point 
creates  a  momentary  restraint  of  attention,  a  pause  which 
may  not  be  in  the  least  perceptible,  but  in  which  the  pre¬ 
ceding  meaning  tends  to  repeat  and  enforce  itself.  Punc¬ 
tuation  first  of  all  creates  emphasis;  the  word  or  phrase 
pointed  comes  out  distinctive,  clearly  separable  in  value. 
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But  just  as  emphasis  in  the  voice  carries  relative  purpose, 
just  as  thru  inflection  the  given  expression  becomes  self- 
sufficient,  tentative,  querying,  excitedly  declarative,  or 
interpolated,  so  the  various  marks,  peculiarly  suggestive 
in  form,  condition  interpretation  of  purpose  in  reading. 
The  indeterminate  curves  of  the  interrogation,  the  abrupt 
stroke  of  the  exclamatory  point,  and  the  small  but  decisive 
dot  of  the  period  are  readily  suggestive  of  function;  and 
the  quick  expressiveness  of  the  other  signs  is  no  less  easy 
and  exact,  tho  perhaps  less  obviously  declared.  The  comma, 
called  the  half-point  or  semi-circular  mark  by  Aldus,  with 
its  tiny  hook  or  curve  leftward,  creates  a  suspension,  an 
effect  of  incompleteness,  as  surely  as  the  period  is  sugges¬ 
tive  of  conclusion.  The  comma  emphasizes  but  at  the  same 
time  subordinates;  by  its  office  parts  of  the  whole  state¬ 
ment  come  out  distinctive,  yet  each  is  kept  relative  to  the 
larger  purpose.  A  passage  from  Arthur  Symons’s  essay 
on  the  prose  of  William  Morris  illustrates  the  specialized 
value  that  may  be  given  to  detail  by  means  of  the  comma. 
“But  for  the  rest,  this  book,  like  the  others,  is  of  an  equable 
sweetness,  a  continual  going  on,  like  running  water  in  pale 
sunlight,  never  rising  or  falling,  nor  varying  in  color,  nor 
changing  in  sound.  It  is  a  story,  which  takes  place  at  a 
time  without  a  date,  in  a  country  without  a  name,  among 
persons  who  have  the  simple,  elementary  qualities  of 
humanity,  the  qualities  which  are  older  than  any  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  yet  who  are  shown  to  us  only  in  conventionalized 
attitudes  and  in  decorative  costumes.’’  The  emphasis  of  the 
comma,  moreover,  is  wholly  given  to  the  matter  by  which  the 
point  is  preceded.  A  word  or  phrase  can  not  be  “set  off,’’ 
as  the  rhetorics  say,  by  commas;  the  mark  from  its  form 
simply  fails  to  affect  the  expression  by  which  it  is  followed. 
When  Herrick  writes  “Come,  my  Corinna,  come,’’  the  first 
word  of  the  invitation,  the  name,  and  the  repeated  plea  all 
have  their  single  and  special  importance;  each  would  de¬ 
mand  the  comma,  no  matter  what  the  following  turn  of 
idea,  if  their  present  intention  were  kept.  So  with  the  suc¬ 
cessive  phrases  of  Symons’s  sentences. 
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Like  the  comma  the  semi-colon  holds  the  preceding  ex¬ 
pression  relative  to  the  whole  statement.  The  more  com¬ 
plex  mark  is  but  a  comma  reinforced,  or  perhaps  quite  as 
truly  a  period  made  suspensive.  By  its  means  the  pre¬ 
ceding  idea  is  given  something  the  value  of  a  full  statement, 
yet  the  sign  produces  no  impression  of  completion.  A 
typical  use  of  the  semi-colon  is  illustrated  in  a  sentence 
from  Morley’s  essay  on  Carlyle:  “The  truth  is  that  with 
Mr.  Carlyle  the  revolution  begins  not  in  1789  but  in  1741; 
not  with  the  Fall  of  the  Bastile  but  with  the  Battle  of  Moll- 
witz.”  The  semi-colon  finds  its  natural  place  here  because 
the  first  expression  is  a  full  and  ample  idea,  but  one  which 
after  all  is  unfinished;  the  following  phrases  are  required 
for  its  complete  articulation.  In  a  statement  from  Swin¬ 
burne’s  essay  on  Matthew  Arnold  three  sentences  juxta¬ 
posed  make  up  the  rounded  idea;  each  is  insufficient  with¬ 
out  the  rest,  yet  each  is  a  clear  assertion:  again  the  semi¬ 
colon  is  rightly  expressive.  Swinburne  writes:  “The  de¬ 
scription  does  not  adorn  or  decorate  the  thought;  it  is  part 
of  it;  they  have  so  grown  into  each  other  that  they  seem 
not  welded  together,  but  indivisible  and  twin-born.’’ 
Lanier  and  Meredith  often  pointed  with  the  semi-colon 
to  charge  a  brief  phrase  or  even  a  word  with  abundant 
force,  and  Emerson  also  used  the  composite  sign  to  draw 
out  the  full  character  of  a  partial  idea.  A  line  from  one 
of  his  addresses  is  characteristic.  “There  are  persons 
who  are  not  actors,  not  speakers,  but  influences;  persons 
too  great  for  fame,  for  display;  who  disdain  eloquence; 
to  whom  all  we  call  art  and  artist,  seems  too  nearly  allied 
to  show  and  by-ends,  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  finite 
and  selfish,  and  the  loss  of  the  universal.’’ 

On  the  other  hand  Matthew  Arnold,  and  many  other 
writers  as  well,  according  to  Mr.  Raymond  D.  Miller  in 
an  article  called  Co-ordination  and  the  comma,  ^  use  the  comma 
in  cases  which,  if  the  rules  and  very  frequent  usage  were 
followed,  would  demand  the  semi-colon,  if  not  the  period. 
Arnold  writes  “The  tone  is  playful.  Gray  was  not  yet 

'  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  1908. 
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twenty-one,”  and  two  clear  sentences  are  thrown  together. 
But  the  first  has  no  highly  separable  value  in  the  gathering 
estimate  of  Gray;  it  is  closely  relative  to  the  second,  and 
the  comma  accompHshes  an  easy  subordination.  The 
same  relative  purpose  is  revealed  in  sentences  which  Mr. 
Miller  cites  from  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Newman,  and 
others.  Emerson  writes  “The  history  of  reform  is  always 
identical,  it  is  a  comparison  of  the  idea  with  the  fact”; 
Hawthorne,  “I  really  half  believe  you  are  a  Faun,  there  is 
such  mystery  and  terror  for  you  in  these  dark  woods”; 
Newman,  “Rising  to  his  strength,  he  will  break  thru  the 
trammels  of  words,  he  will  scatter  human  voices,  even  the 
sweetest,  to  the  winds.”  In  each  instance  the  two  ideas 
of  the  sentence  are  closely  linked,  neither  has  an  intrinsic 
or  clearly  separable  importance,  and  the  comma  is  the 
natural  mark,  giving  as  it  does  mere  integrity  to  the  single 
part.  But  when  ideas  whose  elements  are  highly  distinc¬ 
tive  are  phrased  in  such  constructions  the  semi-colon  is 
inevitable.  The  semi-colon  is  more  forceful  than  the 
comma,  but  not  different  in  kind. 

The  colon  (Jonson’s  “two  pricks”)  is  essentially  dramatic 
in  effect,  abrupt,  definitive,  reveahng  no  suggestion  of  sub¬ 
ordination.  Doubling  the  period,  the  colon  draws  up  the 
preceding  meaning  as  for  an  explicit  purpose,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  definite  fulfilment,  even  of  cKmax  is  expected  to 
follow.  Given  “Sir:”  or  even  “My  dear  Mr.  Blake:” 
we  do  not  expect  the  casual  flow  of  written  talk;  a  direct, 
positive  communication  is  to  come.  The  use  of  the  colon 
in  marking  off  the  formal  elements  of  the  declaration,  or 
in  introducing  quotations  is  in  like  keeping  with  the  effect 
of  the  mark;  and  a  turn  of  essentially  the  same  dramatic 
character  is  frequently  made  in  the  course  of  a  simple  sen¬ 
tence,  as  in  a  descriptive  line  from  The  Idiots:  “To  the  left, 
in  the  distance,  she  could  see  something  shining:  a  broad 
disk  of  light  in  which  narrow  shadows  pivoted  around  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  ’  ’  The  ‘  ‘  something  ’  ’  suddenly  emerges 
into  a  definite  image;  the  colon  is  indicative  of  a  real  if 
microscopic  drama.  Again,  in  a  passage  from  Youth  a  like 
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effect  of  climax  is  twice  carried  in  a  sequence  of  sen¬ 
tences. 

“It  lasted  all  down  the  North  Sea,  all  down  the  Channel; 
and  it  lasted  till  we  were  three  hundred  miles  or  so  west¬ 
ward  of  the  Lizards:  then  the  wind  went  ’round  to  the 
sou’west  and  began  to  pipe  up.  In  two  days  it  blew  a 
gale.  The  Judea,  hove  to,  wallowed  on  the  Atlantic  like 
an  old  candlebox.  It  blew  day  after  day:  it  blew  with 
spite,  without  mercy,  without  rest . ” 

The  colon  charges  the  expression  which  follows  with 
final  force  and  with  expectation.  The  mark  looks  evenly 
both  ways. 

The  colon  and  the  semi-colon  may  be  taken  as  variations 
of  the  period  and  the  comma,  and  their  effect  is  relatively 
complex.  The  remaining  marks  are  simple,  their  uses  can 
be  simply  enough  defined.  The  parenthesis  and  the  pair 
of  dashes  at  once  suggest  the  insertion,  the  interpolation. 
However,  each  of  these  paired  marks  produces  its  indi¬ 
vidual  effect.  The  words  inserted  become  a  definite  pro¬ 
nouncement  with  the  forceful  abrupt  line  of  the  dash  at 
their  opening  and  close;  by  means  of  the  parenthesis  the 
interpolated  expression  is  swung  easily,  even  lightly,  within 
the  whole.  Between  dashes  the  phrase  comes  out 
single  and  positive,  it  may  even  supersede  for  the  moment 
the  effect  of  the  main  line  of  thought  in  which  it  appears. 
Within  the  parenthesis  the  idea  assumes  rather  the  place 
of  a  loosely  connected  digression.  The  dash  when  used 
singly  likewise  suggests  a  departure  from  the  developing 
train  of  thought.  By  its  means  attention  is  suddenly 
translated,  and  the  expression  which  follows  receives  a 
distinct  force.  Pater  writes:  “Every  moment  some  form 
grows  perfect  in  hand  or  face;  some  tone  on  the  hills  or  the 
sea  is  choicer  than  the  rest;  some  mood  of  passion  or  in¬ 
sight  or  intellectual  excitement  is  irresistibly  real  and  at¬ 
tractive  to  us, — for  that  moment  only.”  The  final  phrase 
of  the  sentence  suddenly  concentrates  the  ideas  which 
have  gone  before  into  new  form,  and  the  dash  makes  quick 
and  inevitable  the  change  which  the  writer  intended. 
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But  the  departure  indicated  by  the  dash  may  be  no  real 
break,  only  a  shift  or  narrowing  of  emphasis,  as  in  a  ques¬ 
tion  asked  in  another  passage  from  Pater.  “What,  then, 
is  the  essence  of  his  philosophy  of  art — of  imaginative 
production?” 

The  short  line  of  the  hyphen,  one  of  the  simplest  marks, 
plainly  links  and  makes  single  separable  elements  of  mean¬ 
ing.  The  last  two  rhetorical  signs,  the  apostrophe  and  the 
marks  of  quotation,  are  hardly  graphic  of  purpose  at  all. 
They  are  rather  a  kind  of  accepted  short-hand  for  certain 
simple  facts  of  expression. 

Such  definition  in  terms  of  effect  not  only  interprets 
the  typical  usages  of  the  several  marks;  it  seems  also  to 
explain  both  the  rules  and  the  pronounced  deviations 
from  rule  on  the  part  of  careful  writers.  Obviously  it  is 
the  demand  for  distinctive  emphasis  which  accounts  for 
the  general  practise  of  pointing  the  appositive,  the  vocative, 
phrases  of  address,  and  the  parts  of  the  series.  Usually 
each  of  these  is  a  highly  distinctive  element  of  the  sentence, 
and  demands  accordingly  a  definitive  stress.  Yet  these 
elements  are  subordinate,  simply  parts  of  the  whole,  the 
.stress  which  they  demand  is  fight;  the  comma  accents 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  them  their  partial  place 
in  the  sentence.  But  when  Nanda  Brookenham  comes  into 
the  room  and  says  “How  do  you  do  Mr.  Mitchy?  How 
do  you  do  Mr.  Longdon?”  each  whole  sentence  is  a  single, 
casual,  formal  greeting;  the  actual  questions  in  address 
have  no  clear  importance  apart  from  the  names,  and  are 
accordingly  unpunctuated.  For  Amelia  Sedley,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  part  would  have  been  significant,  and  a 
comma  after  her  “How  do  you  do”  w^ould  be  inevitable  if 
her  sense  of  values  were  to  be  rendered.  Again,  when 
Swinburne  writes  “Out  of  the  golden  remote  wild  west 
where  the  sea  without  shore  is”  he  has  lost  the  quality  of 
detail  in  the  large  and  sweeping  view;  pointing  in  the 
series  of  adjectives  would  contradict  his  perception.  But 
James  in  his  description  of  Mrs.  Almond  in  Washington 
Square  has  a  very  different  purpose,  that  of  giving  a  measured 
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impression  of  one  of  his  main  figures,  and  the  close  use  of 
the  comma  is  a  reflection  of  that  purpose.  “She  bloomed 
herself,  indeed,  and  was  a  comely,  comfortable,  reasonable 
woman,  and  a  great  favorite  with  her  clever  brother.” 
The  comma  is  not  often  used  in  such  cases  after  the  last 
member  of  the  series,  apparently  because  at  that  point  the 
adjective  so  readily  becomes  one  with  the  word  it  modi¬ 
fies.  But  instances  in  which  the  last,  like  the  others,  is 
punctuated,  may  be  found  in  James,  Pater,  Conrad,  and 
other  writers. 

Adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  which  modify  not  a  single 
word  but  an  entire  phrase,  like  “however,”  “then,”  “there¬ 
fore,”  and  “moreover,”  usually  are  pointed,  and  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  so  full  a  significance;  they  concentrate 
that  which  precedes  and  at  the  same  time  mark  a  change 
of  purpose.  Again,  a  long  subject  is  often  pointed,  simply 
because  length  usually  means  a  certain  amplitude  of  mean¬ 
ing  which  demands  recognition.  A  main  phrase  com¬ 
bined  with  a  non-restrictive  clause  also  possesses  a  positive 
and  separable  value;  the  dependent  clause  is  not  unlike 
a  further  statement  in  effect.  James  writes  in  The  Aspern 
papers:  “We  had  no  real  light  upon  her  circumstances  at 
that  moment,  any  more  than  we  had  upon  her  origin, 
which  we  believed  to  be  of  the  sort  usually  known  as  modest.” 
And  since  the  main  assertion  is  clear  and  distinctive,  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  accent  of  the  comma.  In  a  later  sentence 
the  relation  of  the  clause  to  the  preceding  phrase  is  quite 
different.  “It  might  very  well  be  that  Juliana  had  not 
cared  to  lift  even  for  her  the  veil  that  covered  the  temple 
of  her  youth.”  Here  the  antecedent  phrase  taken  alone 
is  not  self-sufficient,  it  possesses  no  distinctive  intention, 
the  phrase  which  follows  is  needed  for  its  completion. 
Main  and  relative  clauses  are  therefore  set  forth  together, 
unbroken  by  punctuation.  Likewise,  according  to  many 
of  the  rhetorics,  the  phrase  out  of  its  natural  order  must 
be  pointed,  and  the  rule  coincides  with  frequent  practise. 
In  such  instances  pointing  is  required,  it  would  seem, 
fundamentally  because  a  phrase  so  placed  tends  to  possess 
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a  special  claim  for  emphasis;  presumably  the  expression 
is  withdrawn  from  the  simple  sequence  and  thrust  forward 
in  the  sentence  because  of  some  peculiar  value  or  force, 
and  the  comma  but  makes  explicit  its  inherent  character. 
Yet  often  the  very  fact  that  the  phrase  is  given  unusual 
place  creates  for  it  all  the  emphasis  which  its  meaning 
will  carry,  as  in  the  following  sentence  from  The  Wood- 
landers:  “In  the  silence  the  trot  of  horses  and  the  spin  of 
carriage  wheels  became  audible  .  .  ,  A  comma 

after  “In  the  silence”  would  have  distorted  its  effect. 
Pointing  must  be  determined  first  of  all  by  the  relative 
importance  of  the  sentence  elements;  and  a  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  importance  must  have 
produced  the  divergences  of  practise,  which  in  turn  account 
for  the  differences  among  the  rules. 

The  rules  which  are  offered  for  the  semi-colon  are  also 
various  in  number  and  kind,  but  apparently  their  main 
intent  is  to  enforce  the  use  of  that  mark  when  relationships 
of  thought  become  complex.  Successive  phrases  or  clauses 
having  a  common  grammatical  dependence  are  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  from  Emerson’s 
Method  of  nature  is  given  as  an  example:  “We  can  never 
surprize  nature  in  a  comer;  never  find  the  end  of  a  thread; 
never  tell  where  to  set  the  first  stone.”  Again,  the  semi¬ 
colon  is  said  to  separate  loosely  connected  independent 
clauses,  as  in  another  sentence  from  the  same  address:  “I 
love  the  music  of  the  water-wheel;  I  value  the  railway;  I 
feel  the  pride  which  the  sight  of  a  ship  inspires;  I  look  on 
trade  and  every  mechanical  craft  as  education  also.”  Or 
“Nothing  soHd  is  secure;  everything  tilts  and  rocks.”  But 
in  such  instances  the  parts  pointed  consist  actually  or  prac¬ 
tically  of  smaller  statements,  and  the  semi-colon  would 
seem  to  give  to  these  both  their  proper  stress  and  their 
purely  relative  place  within  the  whole.  Yet  even  in  such 
composite  statements  a  heightened  emphasis  of  the  parts 
is  not  always  true  to  the  writer’s  intention.  Between 
loosely  connected  sentences  the  comma  is  frequently  used 
when  the  connection  is  close  and  the  parts  not  highly 
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distinguished,  as  instances  cited  in  Mr.  Miller’s  article 
show.  The  writer  may  have  in  thought  the  same  large 
and  sweeping  view  that  Swinburne  often  shows  in  imagery; 
he  may  be  conscious  not  so  much  of  the  force  of  details  as  of 
general  accomplishment,  and  the  semi-colon  will  then 
confine  his  meanings  too  closely. 

The  usual  rules  for  the  colon  are  also  sustained  by  the 
functional  definition  of  the  mark.  By  means  of  the  colon 
a  quotation  or  explanation  is  to  be  introduced,  or  particu¬ 
lars  of  any  sort ;  and  each  of  these  is  the  climatic  fulfilment 
of  a  preceding  statement  which  the  mark  seems  to  call 
for.  But  the  rules  again  are  by  no  means  invariable.  Even 
the  comma  may  be  used  when  the  statement  introducing 
the  quotation  is  slight,  and  occasionally  all  punctuation  is 
omitted  when  statement  and  quotation  make  themselves 
readily  into  a  single  sentence.  Pater  often  points  with 
the  colon  in  introducing  quotations,  but  he  also  frequently 
uses  the  dash  when  a  long  passage  is  inset,  as  does  Arnold, 
and  the  result  is,  quite  congruously,  not  a  mere  fulfilment, 
but  a  sudden  shift  of  attention  to  the  lines  under  discussion. 
Similar  variations  from  other  usual  rules  for  the  colon  are 
likewise  observable.  Pater  says  of  Coleridge’s  prose  writ¬ 
ings  “Like  his  verse,  they  display  him  also  in  two  other 
characters — as  a  student  of  words,  and  as  a  psychologist, 
that  is,  as  a  more  minute  observer  or  student  than  other 
men  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  mind.’’  And  according 
to  the  formula  for  introducing  particulars  the  colon  should 
have  been  used  instead  of  the  dash.  But  the  colon,  while 
perfectly  anticipating  the  fulfilment  which  follows,  would 
have  given  double  stress  to  the  introductory  statement, 
and  this  expression  is  comparatively  negligible,  a  mere  in¬ 
troduction;  that  which  comes  after  is  the  substance  of  the 
sentence.  Consciously  or  not  Pater  used  the  dash  to  con¬ 
centrate  attention  upon  the  major  part  of  his  idea.  Again, 
Conrad  writes  in  The  end  of  the  tether:  “A  thick  roll  of  charts 
in  a  sheath  of  sail-cloth  leaned  in  a  corner;  the  flat  packing- 
case  containing  the  portrait  in  oils  and  the  three  carbon 
photographs  had  been  pushed  under  the  bed.’’  One  sen- 
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tence  completes  the  other  in  setting  forth  facts  in  Captain 
Whalley’s  preparations;  the  statement  falls  in  the  middle 
of  a  paragraph  which  outlines  a  general  situation.  But 
were  these  sentences  meant  to  reveal  a  final  and  significant 
state  of  mind,  as  they  conceivably  could ;  had  the  pictures 
been  thrust  out  of  sight  in  a  climax  of  weariness  or  inde¬ 
cision,  the  colon  must  have  been  substituted  for  the  semi¬ 
colon.  Indeed  the  marks  are  constantly  variable,  even  in 
identical  sentence  forms.  The  colon  may  often  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  semi-colon,  or  the  other  way  about,  and  the 
dash  may  find  a  place  instead  of  any  one  of  the  marks, 
all  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  expression  to  be  pointed. 
Choice  must  be  determined,  it  would  seem,  only  by  a  close 
consciousness  of  sentence  intention. 

The  general  purpose  of  pointing  and  the  special  function 
of  the  several  marks  can  probably  be  made  apparent  to  the 
amateur  in  terms  of  their  visual  appeal,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  consequent  method  of  teaching  shall  be  sim¬ 
ply  pictorial,  or  that  the  student  may  give  himself  over  to 
an  easy  and  reckless  impressionism.  He  must  first  of  all 
learn  to  make  sure  of  the  area  of  his  sentence,  whether  it 
be  a  word,  a  phrase,  a  sentence,  or  a  group  of  sentences; 
he  must  become  readily  capable  of  defining  its  inclusions 
and  exclusions,  not  only  in  order  to  decide  between  in¬ 
ternal  and  final  marks,  but  that  he  may  have  a  unit  with 
which  to  work  whose  scope  and  character  are  clarified. 
And  this  is  no  shght  matter.  He  must  also  come  readily 
to  perceive  both  the  relative  importance  and  the  relative 
purpose  of  his  elements  of  meaning,  and  for  this  he  will 
need  the  most  careful  training,  a  criticism  which  is  secure. 
His  final  method  in  punctuation  will  be  at  once  simpler 
and  more  complex  than  if  he  followed  the  present-day 
rhetorics.  It  will  be  simpler  because  instead  of  abstract, 
often  obscure  and  ambiguous  rules,  he  has  in  hand  a  work¬ 
ing  principle,  that  of  emphasis,  whose  variations  are  like¬ 
wise  simple  and  natural.  It  will  be  more  complex  because 
he  must  always  discover  the  changing  demands  of  the  ideas, 
facts,  or  feelings  which  he  wishes  to  express;  his  pointing 
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must  be  conditioned  by  the  immediate  and  often  complex 
substance  of  his  meaning.  He  can  never  acquire  a  merely 
mechanical  technique.  But  at  least  his  problem  will  be 
single;  he  will  be  wholly  concerned  with  expression  itself. 
Punctuation  will  have  become  part  of  his  creative  medium. 

Nor  is  this  to  say  that  he  may  abandon  all  study  but  that 
of  his  own  immediate  problem.  Formulation  of  tendencies 
in  usage  should  serve  to  sharpen  his  sense  of  possibilities, 
and  need  not  crystallize  his  own  usage  if  examples  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  terms  of  purpose,  and  the  statement  of  tendency 
is  constantly  checked  by  mention  and  explanation  of  varia¬ 
tions.  The  study  of  practise  will  have  much  to  offer  him; 
thru  observation  he  may  be  led  to  many  a  close  and  subtle 
use.  But  if  practise  be  given  him,  let  it  be  practise  indeed, 
the  usage  of  the  greater  craftsmen  in  the  language,  not  de¬ 
tached  sentences  composed  and  shown  for  the  sake  of  ex¬ 
ample,  according  to  the  frequent  wont  of  the  textbooks. 
He  must  turn  to  originals;  he  should  observe  the  effect  of 
pointing  when  lent  to  the  finest  purposes  if  at  all,  and  he 
should  analyse  those  purposes  as  they  appear  in  full.  If 
punctuation  is  indeed  a  means  of  expressing  final  varia¬ 
tions  of  purpose  in  expression,  he  may  come  thru  an  under¬ 
standing  of  technique  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  literature 
itself. 

Constance  Mayfield  Rourke 

Vassar  College 


THE  SEX  PROBLEM  IN  EDUCATION^ 

Addressing  an  audience  of  clergymen  a  few  months  back, 
I  said  that  no  speaker  or  writer  upon  the  subject  of  sexual 
morality  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing  who  does  not 
approach  the  treatment  of  his  subject  in  a  spirit  of  the 
deepest  humility.  There  is  probably  no  subject  engrossing 
widespread  human  attention  today  upon  which  it  is  easier 
to  be  erroneously  dogmatic;  and  upon  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  be  correctly  dogmatic,  because  of  absolute 
certainty  of  the  correctness  of  one’s  viewpoint. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  subject  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  sexual  hygiene  in  schools  is  a  controversial  one,  and 
am  also  aware  of  the  proverb  about  fools  and  angels.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  for  progress  that  one  does  not  always 
stay  to  decide  in  which  category  one  belongs,  so  that  one 
does  say  what  one  feels  without  worrying  very  much  about 
the  verdict  of  others  upon  the  disputed  point.  Moreover, 
I  am  not  particularly  frightened  by  the  charge  of  being 
Utopian.  Epigrammatic  proverbs  are  invariably  brittle 
reeds,  but  I  have  a  peculiar  fondness  for  that  one  which 
postulates  that  the  Utopia  of  today  is  the  commonplace  of 
tomorrow. 

Even  a  very  few  years  ago,  anyone  venturing  to  uphold 
the  education  of  the  sexes  together  thru  all  the  stages, 
from  the  nursery  to  the  university,  and  to  uphold  it  not 
merely  as  an  abstract  proposition,  but  as  a  practical  possi- 
biUty  in  this  country,  as  in  others,  would  have  had  to  begin 
with  an  apology  for  taking  up  time  in  discussing  what  to 
most  would  have  seemed  a  mere  fad,  hardly  worth  serious 
consideration,  and  not  to  be  discust  as  practicable,  even 
if  it  were  not  also  condemned  as  immoral.  The  ventilation 

^  An  address  delivered  before  the  Louisiana  State  Teachers’  Convention, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  April  23,  1915. 
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of  the  subject  of  sexual  education  is  in  somewhat  the  stage 
in  which  the  subject  of  coeducation  found  itself  in  the 
country  of  my  birth,  say  25  years  ago.  In  America  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  and  found  not  wanting,  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons. 

However,  just  as  in  the  pioneer  days  of  coeducation  one 
had  not  only  the  opposition  of  the  conservative,  who  cries 
“Faddism!”  whenever  his  surface  composure  is  ruffled, 
but  one  also  has  to  contend  with  the  Pharisee,  who,  more 
immoral  than  the  mass  of  us,  is  the  more  easily  shocked  by 
reference  to  morality,  which  he  or  she  only  knows  in  the 
negative.  The  clament  need  of  the  hour  in  regard  to  the 
discussion  of  this  vital  problem  is  that  speakers  brush  aside 
both  classes  of  objectors  and  get  to  the  really  constructive 
issues. 

The  trouble  upon  this  sexual  question  is  that  we  have  none 
of  us  been  truthful  as  to  that  which  is  true,  and  which  is 
generally  agreed  upon,  and  which  is  fundamental,  and  which 
is  axiomatic,  because  of  a  variety  of  reasons.  At  the 
bidding  of  the  Pharisee  we  have  shut  our  mouths,  clothed 
our  pills,  when  we  have  had  the  courage  to  administer  such, 
with  so  liberal  a  coating  of  sugar,  that  the  sugar  has  cloyed 
before  the  medicine  has  been  discovered,  and  we  have  been, 
moreover,  ready  to  condone  every  kind  of  specious  argu¬ 
ment,  very  frequently  for  materialistic  reasons.  I  do  not 
propose  to  preach  a  sermon  upon  the  single  standard,  but 
it  might  be  well  to  say  to  a  mixt  audience  of  educators  that 
a  universal  acceptance  of  a  single  standard  is  fundamental 
to  a  right  approach  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Whatever  I  may  say  of  the  practical  value  of  sexual 
information,  I  am  as  a  professional  cleric  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  suggest  that  the  moral  incentive  must  not  be 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  everyone  who  would  reverently 
undertake  the  sacred  task  which  the  mistakes  of  genera¬ 
tions  have  urgently  imposed  upon  contemporary  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Wilham  Trufant  Foster,  one  of  the  wisest  of  thinkers 
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upon  the  subject  of  sex  education,  has  spoken  as  follows: 
“The  present  social  emergency  is  not  concerned  merely  with 
diseases,  or  physiology,  or  laws,  or  wages,  or  suffrage,  or 
recreation,  or  education,  or  religion.  All  of  these  phases 
of  the  present  situation,  and  many  others,  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  our  attempted  solution  of  the  problem  of 
sex  hygiene  and  morals.  A  person  who  believes  that  he 
can  offer  a  quick  and  certain  way  out  of  our  difficulties 
appears  to  have  no  comprehension  of  the  problem.  This 
much,  however,  is  certain ;  the  greatest  need  is  public 
education.  The  policy  of  silence  has  failed.  Great  and 
widespread  knowledge  is  a  necessary  condition  of  prog¬ 
ress,  whatever  may  be  a  chosen  direction.  The  main 
questions  at  issue  concern  the  agencies,  methods,  materials 
and  ideals  of  sex  education.” 

It  may  be  well  at  this  stage  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
ideals  of  education,  first  of  all.  Emerson  says  “The  world 
exists  for  the  education  of  each  man;”  and  what  does  he 
mean  by  the  term  “world?”  Surely  it  was  not  a  small, 
contracted,  specialized  sphere  which  the  New  England 
philosopher  conceived,  but  a  cosmos,  projected  from  a 
mind,  the  which,  as  Lowell  tells  us,  is  equally  at  home  with 
the  poet.  In  an  age  of  materialism  and  shallow  thinking, 
it  may  be  well  to  remember  this;  we  are  prone  to  make  of 
our  educational  systems  an  easy  avenue  into  the  materialistic 
labyrinth.  Surely  this  is  as  mean  and  as  sordid  and  as 
petty  an  end  for  education  as  the  soul  of  man  has  ere  con¬ 
ceived.  Let  us  remember  that  we  have  not  to  try  and  frame 
a  system  of  education  to  produce  supermen,  any  more  than 
to  produce  geniuses,  for,  tho  we  may  think  to  summon 
them  from  the  vasty  somewhere,  they  do  not  seem  to  come 
at  our  call.  We  have  not  only  to  think  of  empire  builders, 
but  rather  of  its  citizens,  the  ordinary  men  and  women  who 
will  compose  the  ordinary  community,  without  distinction 
of  class  or  sex.  And  so,  to  follow  Emerson’s  picturesque 
advice,  and  hitch  my  wagon  to  a  star,  I  will  make  this 
confession  of  faith.  Sex  education  is  with  me  as  is  coeduca¬ 
tion,  one  aspect  of  a  world-wide  movement  which  has  many 
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aspects  and  many  names,  but  is  in  essence  the  refusal  to 
admit  any  longer  the  old  “divine  right”  claims,  or  the 
exhortation  to  be  content  with  a  station  in  life,  whether  as 
rich  idler,  or  unemployed  of  the  slums,  into  which  we 
find  ourselves  born.  The  claim,  in  other  words,  that  the 
individual  has,  as  a  human  being,  rights  no  less  divine, 
and  the  demand  for  equal  opportunity,  which  includes, 
amongst  other  things,  equal  opportunity  of  education  for 
all. 

One  aspect  of  this  universal  whole  is  the  woman’s  move¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  mean  only,  or  even  chiefly,  the  demand  for 
the  vote,  but  that  indefinable  something,  so  hard  to  define, 
but  so  easy  to  feel,  of  which  that  demand  is  only  a  symbol, 
a  test  case,  the  right  and  proper  refusal  to  find  in  the  sex 
function  the  only  purpose  and  outlet  of  a  woman’s  life. 
The  demand  for  careers  of  their  own  as  free  and  as  varied 
as  those  of  men,  and  this  not  merely,  or  even  primarily  for 
the  sake  of  economic  independence,  but  still  more  for  the 
sake  of  a  real  comradeship  with  men  that  only  equality  can 
give,  and  the  possibility  of  using  their  powers  in  whatever 
kind  of  service  they  may  find  themselves  best  fitted  for. 
Much  progress  has  already  been  made — surely  the  re¬ 
sultant  of  education.  We  are  no  longer  (openly,  at  least) 
in  the  harem  stage  of  regarding  women,  even  if  we  have  not 
all,  in  Meredith’s  phrase,  “doubled  Cape  Turk.”  We  are 
gradually  passing  away  from  the  chattel  stage.  Men  no 
longer  think  that  they  can  sell  their  wives  for  a  quarter  and 
a  drink  as  they  did  not  so  long  ago.  “Every  age  is  one  of 
decadence  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  fools,”  said  Swinburne 
very  wisely,  and  I  am  no  pessimist.  I  see  progress,  and 
only  progress,  yet  there  are  schools  in  which  there  is  taught, 
and  educators  who  still  teach,  boys  to  learn  to  think  of 
women  as  slaves  or  as  game  to  be  hunted,  meant  either  way 
only  to  serve  as  ministers  to  their  own  pleasure.  If  co¬ 
education  did  nothing  else,  it  changed  that  and  it  has 
changed  the  whole  mental  attitude  toward  sex.  The 
doctrine  of  equality  of  intercourse  has  not  had  all  the 
terrible  effects  that  the  dyed-in-the-wool  conservatives 
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boded  for  it  a  decade  ago.  Some  of  the  humorous  charges 
even  have  not  proven  true. 

In  spite  of  the  resultant  that  old  maids  prophesied,  that 
the  new  woman  would  never  fall  in  love,  cases  are  not  un¬ 
known  where  fair  coeds  have  had  their  minds  set  upon 
elopement  rather  than  degree,  and  this  particularly  sinister 
effect  of  a  sexless  age  has  not  been  realized.  Then,  there 
was  another  class  who  prophesied  exactly  the  opposite, 
but  experience  has  proved  that  after  all  an  elopement  is 
an  event  and  not  a  commonplace,  of  sufficient  import  to 
merit  a  paragraph  all  by  itself  in  the  college  paper. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  both  arguments  are 
rubbish.  A  deepened  sense  of  chivalry,  sorely  needed,  and 
the  nascence  of  which  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  an  alto¬ 
gether  too  unromantic  age.  A  nobler  comprehension  of 
faults  and  virtues  on  both  sides  may  fairly  be  claimed  as  a 
comprehensive  summarization  of  the  outstanding  ad¬ 
vantages  of  coeducation.  But  it  may  be  conceded,  and  I 
for  one  am  very  wilHng  to  concede  it,  that  the  lesson  of  the 
school  and  the  lesson  of  the  modern  school,  especially, 
justice,  comradeship,  collective  interest,  and  collective 
action,  have  reached  a  point  where  something  more  is  de¬ 
manded,  and  that  something  more  is  the  necessary  corollary 
of  coeducation,  which  is  a  clear,  reverent,  sanctified  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  of  sex,  as  opposed  to  a  sacrosanct,  Pharisa¬ 
ical,  corrupt  ignorance.  I  propose  to  pass  in  a  few  moments 
to  the  practical  side  of  my  discussion,  but  I  would  here  say 
that  while  I  do  not,  for  one  second,  intend  to  dwell  upon  the 
horrors  of  the  medical  aspect  or  of  the  sociological  aspect, 
or  of  the  economical  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  ignorance 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  I  would  briefly  say  to  anyone 
who  is  satisfied  with  the  status  quo,  as  so  many  are  who  are 
too  lazy  to  be  otherwise,  that  they  are  welcome  to  their 
satisfaction,  but  that  not  only  do  I  not  share  it;  I  am  not 
content  that  they  impose  it  upon  me.  There  is  unanimity 
of  opinion  today  as  to  the  evil,  even  if  there  be  none,  as 
to  the  remedy.  At  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  when  the 
mystic  spirit,  the  call  of  the  higher  life  peeping  thru  the 
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morass  of  coarse  materialism,  just  as  does  the  tiny  first 
bud  of  spring  raise  its  modest  little  head  midst  the  garden 
of  weeds,  the  call  of  the  higher  life  is  demonstrating  thus, 
early  in  its  prophetic  career  of  progress  and  betterment, 
let  who  will  be  satisfied,  conditions  are  not  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Like  every  other  rotten  system,  it  has  spent  itself 
and  gone  too  far. 

In  an  age  when  the  infinite  is  taboo,  the  fleshly  was 
bound  to  assert  itself  over  much.  With  the  coming  into  its 
own  of  the  infinite,  the  fleshly  will  be  again  subservient, 
but  as  progress  thru  the  ages  has  been  built  upon  previous 
failure,  so  have  we  to  build  so  wisely  that  if  today  there  is  a 
renaissance,  tomorrow  there  be  a  reaction,  at  least  ma¬ 
terialism  shall  no  longer  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  crassest 
ignorance. 

As  an  adv’'ocate  of  the  doctrine  of  original  virtue  over 
that  of  original  sin,  and,  moreover,  as  a  confirmed  optimist, 
I  am,  nevertheless,  not  so  optimistic  as  to  suggest  the 
teaching  of  sexual  hygiene  as  a  universal  panacea,  the 
introduction  of  which  will  banish  from  the  earth  an  evil  as 
old  as  man.  What  is  suggested  is  that  the  generation  will 
be  educated  to  a  higher  and  a  nobler  concept  of  life  by  the 
welding  together  of  the  moral  with  the  intellectual  process, 
which  will  remove  the  glamour  from  the  sin,  which  will 
make  the  sinner  realize,  at  least,  social  responsibility,  which 
will  make  it  of  necessity  a  matter,  not  merely  of  a  negation 
of  morals  but  of  a  negation  of  both  reason  and  morals,  a 
combination  which  is  rare.  I  know  many  men  who  will 
give  a  donation  to  a  church  project,  not  because  they  love 
the  church,  but  because  it  would  be  bad  business  policy 
not  to  give  the  donation.  I  know  many  men  who  will  not 
be  deterred  from  any  immoral  act  by  the  fact  of  its  im¬ 
morality,  but  who,  because  they  are  apostles  par  excellence 
of  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  would  be  loath  to  err  if  it 
was  obviously  inexpedient.  We  have  to  teach,  then,  the 
inexpediency  of  sexual  immorality,  but  we  have  to  teach 
also  the  higher  doctrine  that  it  is  both  unmoral  and  inex¬ 
pedient. 
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If  I  have  carried  you  with  me  thus  far,  you  will  about 
have  reached  the  stage  when  you  will  have  decided  for  your¬ 
selves  that  this  is  merely  another  inspirational  address,  of 
which,  no  doubt,  you  have  a  surfeit,  but  which  my  pro¬ 
fession  will  naturally  have  suggested  to  you.  I  would  hke 
to  say,  however,  that  I  speak  to  you,  not  as  a  cleric,  but 
as  one  who  has  given  all  of  such  ability  as  he  possesses, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  his  professional  career  to  the  cause 
of  education;  as  one,  moreover,  who  has  grappled  at  first 
hand  with  the  problems  of  sex,  as  the  head  of  a  large  social 
settlement,  and  as  a  worker  previously  for  many  years 
in  the  mother  of  settlements.  And  I  do  propose  to  get 
down  to  the  bottom  of  things  and  to  deal  with  the  actual 
question  of  sex  instruction. 

I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  write  a  code  for  you.  In 
my  last  few  sentences  I  have  not  apologized  for  the  first 
half  of  the  paper,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  moral  and  the 
practical  is,  in  this  instance,  inextricably  interwoven,  and 
that  only  as  a  resultant  of  an  absolute  comprehension  of 
that  fact  can  we  hope  for  progress.  It  is  absolutely  true 
that  the  most  constructive  influence  upon  human  character 
is  the  implanting  and  building  up  of  good,  that  it  may 
exclude  evil;  it  is  teaching,  or  giving  instruction.  That 
is  the  most  constructive  influence  in  the  world  towards 
building  up  intelligence  and  character,  and  to  build  up 
intelligence  and  character  is  to  deprive  evil  in  some  measure 
of  its  sway  over  men.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  upon  this 
question,  “Is  there  some  constructive  thing  I  can  do?” 
and  emphatically  we  have  not  to  misuse  the  term  “con¬ 
struction.”  It  is  a  legacy  of  the  materialism  to  which  I 
have  previously  alluded  that  in  some  minds  there  is  con¬ 
fusion  between  construction  and  the  materialistic  view  of 
practicality,  which  is  “Does  it  pay?”  Now,  obviously, 
it  pays  better  to  teach  carpentry  if  what  we  mean  by 
“pay”  is  the  possibility  of  turning  the  instruction  into 
dollars  and  dimes  at  the  close  of  the  school  career.  You 
have  all  of  you  seen  with  me,  however,  a  very  capable 
carpenter  whose  career  has  spelled  rottenness  from  its 
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beginning  to  its  end.  This  is  no  reflection  upon  his  car¬ 
pentry  instructor,  but  it  very  frequently  is  a  stigma  upon 
those  who  were  responsible  for  his  character  building. 
The  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  will  not  pay  dividends  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  earning  capacity  of  either  maiden  or  youth 
directly,  but  it  will  pay  dividends  untold  in  the  number  of 
maidens  and  youth  that  it  will  save  from  a  life  of  debauchery 
and  a  stunted  physical  life  as  a  consequence  of  it. 

We  can  not,  then,  divide  the  two  factors,  and  if  there  is 
any  one  aspect  of  the  question  where  I  agree  with  the 
critics  of  this  teaching  it  is  that  I  agree  with  them  that  it  is 
not  as  easy  to  teach  sex  as  it  is  to  teach  arithmetic.  But  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  fallacy  of  their  position  involves  an 
unmerited  insult  upon  the  vast  majority  of  devoted  men 
and  women  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  some 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  fitted  to  teach  arithmetic 
and  unfitted  to  teach  sex.  I  believe  that  they  represent 
an  infinitesimal  minority,  and  if  it  be  not  so,  then  in  God’s 
name  let  us  train  a  new  set  of  instructors  for  our  youth! 
But  I  believe  that  it  is  so. 

The  measure  of  a  man’s  capacity  is  not  always  found  out 
until  he  has  got  a  big-sized  job  to  grapple  with.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  theorize  too  much  about  whether  the  teachers 
can  do  this  teaching  or  not;  it  might  be  well  to  go  ahead 
and  do  it.  That  is,  the  suggestion  is  not  that  we  should 
go  pell-mell  into  an  organized  scientific  placing  of  sex 
hygiene  into  the  curriculum  of  every  school,  regardless  of 
conditions.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  endeavor  to 
find,  lovingly  and  reverently,  every  possible  opportunity 
of  intertwining  sex  instruction  with  the  other  instruction 
that  it  is  our  privilege  to  impart. 

I  am  a  very  strong  advocate  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
Sunday  school  teacher  in  this  work,  and  I  venture  to  re¬ 
peat  in  this  address  some  paragraphs  from  a  recent  address 
delivered  at  a  gathering  of  Sunday  school  teachers.  It 
is  this:  “That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  incoming 
administration  of  our  Association  to  prepare  from  the 
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mass  of  material  available  for  the  purpose,  and  after  giving 
careful  consideration  to  that  material,  a  suggested  code  of 
sex  hygiene  instruction  for  use  of  Rabbis  and  teachers 
affiliated  with  this  Association.  It  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  detain  you  with  an  address  which  might  bring  out 
any  feeble  literary  ability  or  eloquence  that  I  may  possess 
upon  this  subject  because  it  is  one  that  appeals  to  me 
very  nearly.  I  do  not  propose  to  indulge  in  such  an  ad¬ 
dress,  however,  because  I  beUeve  once  again  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  best  treated  by  a  set  discussion  upon  it  when 
the  practical  proposal  is  before  you.  And,  furthermore, 
I  do  not  indulge  in  it  because  it  would  lead  me  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  themes  impossible  for  inclusion  into  a  naturally 
restricted  address  which  should  not  be  too  long  and  which 
should,  nevertheless,  deal  with  all  the  matters  of  interest 
which  the  year’s  work  has  brought  up,  and  which  the 
potentialities  of  the  next  year’s  work  suggest.  But  I 
would  commend  the  proposal  to  you  in  the  very  beautiful 
and  suggestive  works  of  Professor  Stanley  Hall  in  his 
monumental  work  on  Adolescence.  It  will  be  conceded 
when  this  work  is  quoted  that  I  have  not  besought  the  aid 
of  any  hysterical  extremists  or  of  any  unknown  authority, 
but  am  adducing  the  considered  opinion  of  a  psychological 
and  pedagogical  expert  whose  fame  is  world-wide  and 
Hmited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  civilization. 

“About  this  great  theme,  despite  the  precious  new 
glimpses  and  the  wide  mobilization  toward  the  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  knowledge  of  it  that  seems  to  impend,  no  one 
can  feel  more  painfully  than  I  the  inadequacy  of  such  rude 
attempts  as  the  above  to  delineate  a  standpoint  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  not  yet  entirely  transcend 
the  realm  of  crude  allegory  and  metaphor.  One  might 
parody  life  as  a  stream  from  high  mountain  ranges  which 
wring  it  from  the  clouds,  coursing  down  thru  all  the  mani¬ 
fold  ways  in  which  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore  to  the 
sea  of  eternity.  Adolescence  is  the  chief  rapids  in  this 
river  of  Hfe  which  may  cut  a  deep  canon  and  leave  its  shores 
a  desert.  Educational  methods,  from  those  of  the  states- 
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man  and  the  religious  founder  to  those  of  the  artist  and  man 
of  science,  and  even  the  pedagogue,  are  hydrographic 
engineering  which  builds  a  series  of  well-located  and  well- 
devised  dams  to  irrigate  wide  arid  areas  or  turn  the  mills  of 
life,  or  that  its  floods  be  stored  up  against  drought  and  need 
so  that  nothing  is  lost.  Seepage  is  the  waste  of  licensed 
vice  in  otherwise  happy  families  or  prosperous  civilizations. 
The  rich  alluvium  of  custom  and  tradition,  once  rank  with 
a  life  now  gone  and  forgotten,  is  the  soil  of  mold  from  the 
broad  acreage  of  which  culture  in  all  its  departments  and 
the  most  precious  values  of  life  ^ow  toward  a  harvest. 
Marshes  are  formed  of  the  rich  body  of  myth  and  custom, 
like  the  coal-measures  from  which  higher  utilities  may  be 
extracted.  Alkaline  dead  sea  plains  of  phallic  detritus 
may  be  deposited.  The  village  teacher  is  like  the  small 
farmer  in  Utah  who  carefully  turns  his  tiny  pipe-stem 
supply  of  water  from  one  hill  or  row  in  his  garden  to  another. 
Youthful  dissipation  is  the  wreckage  of  a  spring  freshet 
which  wears  away  the  dams,  makes  deep  gullies,  and  may 
restore  the  primitive  desert.  The  progressive  prolongation 
of  old  age  by  all  the  methods  of  modern  hygiene  and  regi¬ 
men  is  a  system  of  dikes  which  rescues  land  from  the 
primitive  sea  wherein  man  can  take  the  pleasure  Faust 
thought  supreme,  of  seeing  growth.  This  fable  suggests, 
despite  its  incoherence  and  partiality,  the  practical  im¬ 
plications  of  this  theory  of  sex.” 

The  point  that  I  would  make  has  been  already  made  in 
words  upon  which  I  can  not  improve,  by  Lucy  Sprague 
Mitchell,  writing  in  the  Survey,  in  June,  1914. 

She  writes  concerning  sex  instruction ; 

‘T  believe  most  of  the  mistrust  of  the  subject  would  dis¬ 
appear  if  we  could  stop  thinking  of  sex  as  ‘a  subject,’  and 
regard  it  as  an  aspect  of  a  hundred  subjects.  We  know  that 
history  includes  sex;  we  know  that  it  is  woven  into  the 
tissues  of  literature  and  art;  we  know  that  anatomy  ex¬ 
tends  below  the  waist;  we  know  that  biology  and  sociology 
and  psychology  all  need  sex  to  interpret  some  of  their  most 
significant  aspects.  And  yet  when  we  talk  about  sex,  we 
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pluck  it  out  from  its  surrounds,  isolate  it,  throw  the  lime¬ 
light  on  it,  and  then  wonder  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  to 
children.  In  this  artificial  way  it  should  be  difficult  to 
teach  the  children  and  should  never  be  taught  to  them  by 
the  school  nor  by  any  other  agency  or  person.  I  rejoice 
in  the  community’s  healthy  suspicion  of  sex  as  a  separate 

subject . The  curriculum  should  be  surveyed  from 

beginning  to  end  with  a  view  to  seeing  not  where  informa¬ 
tion  about  sex  could  be  inserted,  but  where  it  has  been  cut 
out  to  the  detriment  of  the  subject  taught.  Sex  should  not 
be  hunted  for,  but  it  should  not  be  avoided  when  it  occiu'S. 
As  much  instruction  should  be  given  as  each  subject,  by  its 
nature,  demands  in  order  to  be  intelligible  to  the  child. 
If  this  were  done,  I  think  it  would  be  evident  that  almost 
everything  we  give  to  children  has  had  sex  cut  out  of  it,  no 
matter  how  greatly  this  surgery  may  have  injured  the  sub¬ 
ject.  History  has  become  motiveless,  poetry  passionless, 
art  prudish,  anatomy  fragmentary,  civics  and  ethics 
pedantic  and  psychology  and  sociology  and  economics  have 
been  avoided  or  so  transformed  that  their  anaemic  figures 
are  hardly  recognized  as  human.” 

I  agree  with  Miss  Mitchell  very  thoroly  in  her  view¬ 
point,  but  I  would,  nevertheless,  go  a  stage  further  and  make 
a  suggested  curriculum,  not  for  formal  adoption,  but 
for  a  basis  to  be  adapted  according  to  conditions  and 
needs.  How  can  sexual  hygiene  be  taught  children  in 
public  schools?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  instruction  can 
be  given  in  a  simple  way  and  I  see  no  reason  to  do  what 
many  thinkers  and  writers  advocate — introduce  unneces¬ 
sarily  into  the  child’s  mind  the  ravages  of  venereal  disease. 
I  would  not  taboo  it,  nor  am  I  particularly  frightened  of  the 
introduction  of  the  term  into  the  high  school  and  the 
college,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  stress  it.  Let  us  do  this 
work  from  the  affirmative,  and  not  from  the  negative 
alone.  Obviously  the  negative  makes  its  appeal  to  the  mind 
of  the  man  who  will  keep  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
from  the  point  of  view  of  expediency.  But  even  to  that 
man  we  may  make  an  affirmative  appeal. 
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Pictures  appeal  to  children  and  make  a  lasting  impress 
on  their  minds,  and  pictures  reverently  applied  may  be 
used  with  great  value.  In  my  opinion,  every  child,  before 
leaving  the  public  school  should  be  taught  that  all  life 
comes  from  previous  life,  whether  it  be  of  plant  or  animal 
kingdom.  The  plants  produce  their  beautiful  flowers  and 
luscious  fruits  by  being  fertilized  by  the  insects  and  the 
winds  wafting  the  fertilizing  pollen  to  them.  Also,  in  the 
simplest  form  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  animals  are  bi¬ 
sexual  and  have  the  power  of  reproduction  in  themselves. 
But  as  we  ascend  the  scale  and  reach  the  higher  levels  the 
sexes  become  individualized,  and  the  opposite  sexes  are 
dependent  on  each  other  for  the  creation  of  new  life.  In  the 
upper  grades,  by  pictorial  charts,  the  single  cell  ameba, 
the  lowest  form  of  animal  life,  could  be  shown,  demon¬ 
strating  how  it  perpetuates  itself  by  division  of  the  parent 
cell  into  two  cells,  each  of  which  is  identical  to  the  original 
cell,  then  the  volvox,  which  is  more  complex  as  it  consists 
of  many  cells,  and  the  hydra,  still  more  complex,  but  each 
bi-sexual  and  reproductive.  They  should  be  taught  that 
the  primary  object  of  the  sexual  organs  designed  by  the 
Creator  is  the  creation  of  life,  and  hence  the  importance 
of  keeping  them  in  a  healthy  state,  for  if  once  they  are 
injured  not  only  the  individual  suffers,  but  the  body  politic 
and  posterity. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  one  of  those  who  dream  dreams, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  behold  this  great  campaign  of 
education  that  will  be  inaugurated  and  carried  forward 
successfully  by  the  four  great  educational  forces  of  today, 
the  medical  profession,  the  clergy,  the  press,  and  the  public 
school.  I  know  that  half  of  the  medical  profession  are  still 
wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  silence.  I  know  that  a  large 
section  of  the  clergy  are  either  ultra-conservative  or  ultra- 
neurotic — that  is,  they  are  afraid  of  the  more  influential 
of  their  immoral  church  members.  I  know  that  the  press 
is  in  some  part  corrupt,  suffers  to  some  extent  from  the  same 
disease  as  the  neurotic  clergyman,  frightened  of  its  immoral 
advertisers,  and  I  suppose  that  there  are  educators  who 
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can  put  their  fingers  upon  the  president  of  the  local  school 
board  whose  own  moral  status  is  not  such  as  to  encourage 
a  very  active  propaganda  in  behalf  of  sexual  morality  on 
the  part  of  the  servile  professor  as  he  is  so  often  dignified. 
But,  nevertheless,  with  an  invincible  optimism,  I  believe 
that  the  day  is  coming  when  the  proportions  of  these  classes 
in  these  four  noble  spheres  of  activity  will  be  gradually 
less  and  less,  and  before  a  united  phalanx  of  them  all,  the 
doctor  who  battens  on  immorality,  the  clergyman  who 
teaches  that  black  is  white,  the  press  that  is  bought,  and  the 
educators  who  are  frightened,  will  gradually  pass  away 
as  with  a  heightened  knowledge  upon  these  subjects  the 
expediency  for  their  misdeeds  will  be  lessened  even  apart 
from  the  moral  incentive  and  their  own  higher  standards. 
It  is,  however,  for  the  educator  to  point  the  way. 

The  approach  to  the  subject  of  sex  and  reproduction  on  the 
part  of  the  child  is  obviously  best  made  in  the  most  normal 
and  natural  realization  in  the  study  of  plant  and  animal 
life.  It  is  here  that  the  child  may  get  the  objective  facts 
and  demonstrations  of  sex,  of  motherhood  and  fatherhood, 
of  fertihzation  and  its  results  in  the  production  of  a  new 
individual.  Here  also  is  the  opportunity  for  the  terminology 
of  the  subject  for  language  devoid  of  suggestion  or  ob¬ 
scenity,  and  for  the  discussion  of  this  process  of  life  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  forms  than  man.  This  can  all  be  done 
without  offense  to  modesty  or  purity  or  without  over- 
stimulation  of  purient  curiosity.  In  fact,  such  knowl¬ 
edge,  rightly  conveyed,  ought  to  allay  curiosity  in  the  mind 
of  the  normal  child.  In  any  event,  it  lays  a  foundation 
of  the  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  child  of  the  basic 
principles  of  reproduction  and  parenthood  and  provides  an 
approach  to  the  subject  of  sex  in  human  affairs  in  its  normal 
relationship. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  stage  to  postulate  this;  that  ob¬ 
viously  no  teacher  can  teach  sex  who  knows  nothing  about 
it  any  more  than  a  teacher  can  teach  arithmetic  who  knows 
nothing  about  it.  I  would  like  to  take  this  argument  a 
step  further.  I  know  teachers  who  teach  French  who  are 
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usually  just  one  lesson  ahead  of  their  pupils  and  if  they 
happen  to  strike  an  unusually  intelhgent  pupil  are  in  grave 
danger  of  loss  of  professional  dignity.  It  would  obviously 
be  fatal  to  teach  sex  with  this  kind  of  equipment.  Of 
course  it  postulates  knowledge  and  a  minimum  knowledge 
that  nevertheless  is  fairly  comprehensive.  It  has  been  well 
summarized  by  a  writer  in  a  recent  report,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Kofoids,  of  the  University  of  California,  who  sums  up  in 
this  way  the  minimum  knowledge  that  the  teacher  should 
acquire : 

“i.  The  fundamental  dominating  importance  of  sex  in  the 
animal  world;  its  relations  to  structure  and  functions;  its 
occurrence  from  highest  to  lowest  forms;  its  duration  from 
conception  to  death;  the  essential  equality  of  the  sexes; 
their  essential  differences;  the  relations  of  reproduction  to 
senility  and  death;  the  interaction  on  other  structures  and 
functions ;  the  basal  relation  of  sex  to  social  development  as 
seen  in  insects  and  man;  and  to  the  evolution  of  form  and 
color  among  animals  and  the  important  part  played  by  sex 
in  evolution. 

“2.  Familiarity  with  illustrative  material  and  its  utihza- 
tion  in  the  classroom;  what  flowers  to  use  and  how  (iris, 
sweet  pea) ;  what  animals  to  use  and  how ;  the  use  of  aquaria ; 
the  culture  of  mosquitos  and  salamanders  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  development. 

“3.  Elementary  famiharity  with  the  principles  of 
bacteriology  and  germ  diseases,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  sexual  diseases. 

“4.  Knowledge  of  the  sources  of  information  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  sex  hygiene;  the  best  books,  the  best  methods,  the 
results  of  experience. 

“5.  The  profound  underlying  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
meaning  of  reproduction,  for  individual  and  social  welfare, 
for  personal  happiness  and  for  social  progress.  Expand 
the  old  pride  of  family  to  pride  of  race,  and  more. 

“6.  Respect  for  law  in  nature.” 

I  am  willing  to  endorse  this  suggestion  of  a  minimum 
knowledge.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  comprehensive  and  to 
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make  a  legitimate  demand  upon  every  teacher  who  would 
undertake  this  sacred  task.  My  subject  is  the  attitude  of 
education  towards  the  sexual  problem,  but  it  is  fair  for 
every  man  to  use  the  experience  of  his  life  to  best  advantage. 
I  recently  presided  over  a  convention  at  which  one  of  the 
speakers  delivered  an  excellent  address  on  the  aim  of 
religious  education,  and  had  no  sooner  sat  down  than  some¬ 
body  indulged  in  a  violent  outburst  of  criticism,  because  he 
had  not  dealt  with  the  methods  of  religious  education. 
The  speaker  was  entirely  right,  but  his  critic  was  not  as 
wrong  as  he  may  seem.  His  point  was  that  the  teachers 
were  fairly  unanimous  about  the  aim,  but  they  knew  very 
httle  about  the  method.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into 
detail  in  regard  to  the  method  here,  but  I  do  want  to  suggest 
constructively  that  we  should  have  before  this  convention 
adjourns  a  round-table  discussion  upon  details  to  which, 
as  one  of  those  who  is  as  little  professional  as  it  is  possible 
to  be,  I  would,  nevertheless,  say  that  there  are  times  and 
times,  and  I  would  exclude  all  those  who  are  not  professional 
teachers,  clergymen  or  school  teachers,  because  it  is  to  be 
a  discussion  of  details  by  teachers  for  teachers,  and  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  obvious  limitations  of  a  platform  should 
apply  in  the  confidential  discussion. 

Without  entering  into  details,  however,  and  in  case  the 
suggestion  I  have  made  is  not  adopted,  and  that  I  may 
leave  some  constructive  suggestion  to  those  who  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject  with  me  further, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  a  few  books,  not  by  any  means  be¬ 
cause  they  are  even  the  best,  certainly  not  because  there  is  a 
pretense  at  a  comprehensive  reading  course,  but  merely  as  a 
suggestion  which  it  seems  to  me  would  be  of  use.  Dr.  I.  D. 
Steinhardt’s  Ten  sex  talks  to  girls  and  Ten  sex  talks  to  boys 
are  two  volumes  which  seem  to  me  to  have  an  especial 
value.  They  present  comprehensively  and  not  too 
scientifically  the  ideal  amount  of  sexual  information  that 
should  be  imparted.  Then,  every  teacher,  I  think,  should 
read  The  social  emergency  by  William  Trufant  Foster, 
Problems  of  sex  by  J.  Arthur  Thomspon  and  Patrick  Geddes, 
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and  The  biology  of  sex  by  T.  W.  Galloway.  Then,  men 
teachers  should  read  The  boy  problem,  pamphlet  No.  4 
of  the  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis,  and 
From  youth  into  manhood,  by  Winfield  S.  Hall;  while  women 
teachers  should  most  certainly  read  a  beautiful  book  by 
Nellie  M.  Smith,  The  three  gifts  of  life.  Syllabi  of  sex 
hygiene  courses  abound,  but  for  suggested  reading  and 
generally  useful  suggestions,  I  would  very  warmly  recom¬ 
mend  the  syllabi  issued  for  the  classes  in  home  and  social 
economics  by  the  Stout  Institute,  of  Menomonie,  Wis. 
Furthermore,  while  not  definitely  upon  sex  hygiene  in  the 
scientific  sense,  but  very  closely  allied  to  it,  are  four  books 
which  I  recommend  even  more  than  others  and  which  may 
with  profit  be  read  even  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  all  the 
ideas  I  have  presented.  They  are  The  mother  books,  the 
one.  Children,  by  Hugo  Salus,  the  other  Dolls,  dead  and 
alive,  by  Otto  Ernst.  Both  of  them  are  German  books 
admirably  translated  by  Aletheia  C.  Caton.  The  author 
writes  with  exquisite  tenderness  of  that  mysterious  and 
complex  being,  a  little  child,  and  incidentally  he  touches, 
upon  the  problem  which  must  be  faced  sooner  or  later  by 
all  who  have  children  under  their  care.  The  book  is  written 
with  very  keen  insight  into  the  activity  of  the  child  mind 
and  comprises  a  treatise  of  no  mean  value  on  the  ideal 
method  of  leading  children  to  a  gradual  understanding  of 
the  psychology  of  human  life.  I  believe  that  these  two- 
little  books,  tiny  as  they  are,  would  convert  the  most 
skeptical  to  the  viewpoint  I  have  endeavored  to  bring 
before  you. 

Then,  there  is  a  further  book  in  two  parts  by  Otto  Ernst, 
by  the  same  translator,  Roswitha,  parts  one  and  two.  This, 
is  a  charming  study  of  child  life  which  it  will  repay  every 
teacher  to  read.  It  is  a  delightful  literary  entertainment 
together  with  a  lesson  in  psychology  of  no  mean  order. 

I  believe  that  a  comprehension  of  what  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  demand  being  made  for  some  sexual  education,  not 
of  a  technical  character,  but  of  a  blending  of  the  moral 
with  the  scientific,  can  be  obtained  by  a  conscientious. 
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reading  of  the  volumes  referred  to.  Every  teacher  who 
reads  these  books  with  a  mind  attuned  to  receive  their 
message  will  have  all  the  technical  equipment  necessary 
for  their  sacred  task.  Without  the  consecration,  however, 
this  equipment  or  any  other  is  useless.  It  should  be  noted 
before  closing  that  in  addition  to  the  actual  imparting  of 
knowledge  there  must  be  a  conscious  and  constant  effort 
to  use  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  life  wisely  and  well  in 
giving  the  child  a  world  outlook.  There  are  positive 
measures,  for  instance,  which  may  be  taken  to  awaken 
mutual  respect  for  the  finer  qualities  characteristic  of 
either  sex.  Social,  literary  and  recreative  activities  may 
be  made  a  means  of  training  in  cooperation,  and  of  putting 
the  sexes  at  ease  in  each  other’s  presence  on  a  basis  of 
simple  companionship,  recognizing  the  group  rather  than 
pairs,  encouraging  broad  acquaintance  and  a  friendly 
attitude  toward  all. 

The  importance  and  the  nature  of  the  mutual  obligations 
of  the  family  may  be  as  properly  a  subject  of  public  in¬ 
struction  as  the  nature  and  obligations  of  the  individual 
to  the  state.  Sometimes,  where  a  teacher  for  any  good 
reason  is  unwilling  to  undertake  the  task  of  sexual  in¬ 
struction  with  any  particular  child,  they  may  put  him  or 
her  into  confidential  relations  with  someone  who  will  give 
sympathetic  answers  to  the  questions  that  naturally  arise 
at  certain  stages  of  life.  Team  work  between  the  teachers 
of  both  sexes  is  very  desirable  in  this  regard.  Obviously 
the  school  can  do  much  to  train  boys  as  well  as  girls  in  those 
habits  of  skilful  healthfulness  and  of  loyal  forbearance 
which  make  for  the  stability  of  home  life,  thus  promoting 
the  centripetal  tendency  of  family  life  as  against  the  centrif¬ 
ugal  tendencies  of  industrial  life.  The  charm  of  sex  can 
and  ought  to  be  deliberately  brought  to  bear  as  an  in¬ 
spiring  and  refining  influence.  The  time  has  long  past 
when  this  should  be  used  as  a  challenge.  It  must  be  used 
constructively  and  it  can  be  used  constructively- — we  dare 
not  use  it  otherwise. 

A  recent  writer  upon  this  subject  has  put  the  crux  of  the 
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question  for  the  educator  very  well,  alas,  however,  in  the 
form  of  a  question.  He  asks  this:  “The  physician  is 
dealing  with  the  sore.  Can  the  educator  get  at  the  source?” 
I  am  venturing  to  give  the  reply,  that  is  very  simply  and 
briefly  put  in  these  words:  “Upon  the  whole,  yes!”  That 
being  so,  if  we  can  get  at  the  source,  obviously  we  should. 

Before  I  close,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  upon  one  other 
point  that  is  usually  made  in  the  consideration  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  usually  said  that  this  is  a  parents’  task.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  statement:  it  is.  But  the  facts  are 
that  we  have  so  trained  previous  generations  that  the 
parents  are  unable  to  do  it.  When  we  have  done  our  work 
in  the  light  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  newer  vision,  the  next 
generation  of  parents  will  be  able  to  take  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  educators  to  some  extent.  I  am  reminded  of 
settlement  work  a  good  deal.  The  task  of  the  settlement 
is  to  lead  the  city  to  higher  things.  A  settlement  com¬ 
mences  to  operate  in  a  slum  of  a  city  where  there  is  no 
municipal  bath-house.  It  operates  a  bath-house  success¬ 
fully  for  a  year  and  then  gets  the  city  to  take  it  over.  It 
has  done  its  work;  it  made  the  suggestion,  and  eventually 
it  got  the  people,  who  properly  ought  to  do  the  thing, 
to  do  it.  This  is  precisely  how  it  seems  to  me  the  solution 
of  this  problem  is  to  work  out.  Educators  have  got  to  take 
hold ;  they  will  be  relieved  of  the  minutae  of  their  task  in  the 
next  generation.  They  will  probably  never  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  in  a  broad  sense.  They  will  assuredly 
be  relieved  in  so  far  as  the  detail  is  concerned. 

I  believe  I  have  covered  the  field  as  it  presents  itself  to 
me.  I  have  endeavored  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  to  be 
rhetorical.  Without  banishing  the  emotional  appeal  I  have 
endeavored  to  balance  it  and  to  present  to  you  sober  argu¬ 
ments  as  well  as  the  theoretical  and  sentimental  plea,  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  ever  there  is  an  excuse  for  all  the 
use  of  such  eloquence  as  the  speaker  can  command  it  may 
be  found  in  the  presentation  of  this  subject,  clothed  as  it  is 
with  the  refuse  of  the  ages  in  the  way  of  illogical  thinking 
and  of  deliberate  corruption  and  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy 
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of  silence,  it  needs  all  the  eloquence  that  devoted  men  and 
women  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it  to  tear  away  the  bandages 
from  the  eyes  of  those  who  honestly  are  frightened  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject  and  to  have  the  strength  of 
character  to  ignore  those  who  accentuate  the  difficulties 
dishonestly,  because  either  of  their  materiahsm  or  of  their 
inherent  immorality. 

Every  aspect  of  education  is  sacred,  but  some  aspects  are 
sacred  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  measure  in  which  we 
make  all  of  it  sacred  may  our  real  success  be  measured. 
It  is  possible  to  make  the  Euclid  period  a  rhapsody  if  the 
Euclid  teacher  has  caught  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Browning’s 
concept  of  teaching,  which  is  that  it  is  the  imparting  of  the 
spirit  of  God.  It  is  possible  to  make  of  the  history  lesson 
a  period  of  spiritual  uplift  of  the  highest  order,  or  the 
saddest  perversion  of  that  which  is  best.  It  is  possible 
to  make  every  period  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  the 
beautiful  blossoms  of  ethical  and  spiritual  exaltation  if  the 
teacher  thus  views  her  sacred  task. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  perfectly  wilHng  to  acknowledge 
that  the  growth  of  feminism  has  done  much  to  strengthen 
the  demand  for  a  newer  social  vision.  The  subject  has 
been  well  summed  up  by  the  writer  of  the  feminist  book 
which  appeals  to  me  most  of  the  great  number  I  have  read 
during  the  last  few  years. 

“In  the  dark  doorway  of  her  cottage  a  mother  stood 
silent,  watching  her  sons  who  played  without  in  a  fair 
open  space.  They  played  eagerly,  feverishly,  and  as  the 
mother  stood  aloof  they  struggled  fiercely  together,  tramp¬ 
ling  the  young  grass  and  flowers  until  the  fair  place  took  on 
a  semblance  of  a  battlefield  where  dead  things  lie.  At 
last  the  mother  spoke,  and  said:  ‘My  sons,  you  should  have 
tended  these  green  things.  Instead  you  have  struggled 
together  bitterly,  until  you  have  blackened  the  place  which 
should  be  beautiful.  Now,  I  command  you,  take  each  the 
other’s  hand,  bind  up  each  other’s  hurts  and  tend  our 
garden.’  This  mother  was  strong  and  wise,  so  that  when 
she  spoke  her  sons  hearkened  and  did  as  she  commanded. 
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Also,  she  came  into  the  garden  and  worked  with  them, 
leaving  her  dark  doorway  for  the  sun. 

“Even  so,  forsaking  their  mute  watch,  may  women 
persuade  the  human  family  to  peace  and  to  sweet  brotherly 
labors.  Even  so  in  the  years  to  come  may  they  help  to 
make  the  world  a  garden.  But  for  this  they  must  possess 
strength,  knowledge,  and  love,  and  with  no  lesser  tools 
shall  they  ever  remain  satisfied.” 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  would  finally  commend  the 
conclusion  which  I  have  already  placed  before  you,  that  the 
attitude  of  the  educationalist  towards  the  social  problem 
be  that  of  a  determination  to  solve  the  problem  if  it  be 
God’s  will  that  there  be  a  solution  in  our  generation. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  repetition  of  the  warning  I  have 
made  again  and  again;  it  is  that  the  sphere  of  the  sexual 
must  be  regarded  as  a  fraction  merely  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tional  field.  The  inculcation  of  true  ideas  of  morahty  and 
of  a  sense  of  honor  not  confined  to  externals,  but  one  by 
which  an  entire  being  is  permeated,  these  will  be  the  safest 
essentials  of  a  good  sexual  and  general  education.  And  a 
good  general  education  will  not  have  been  given  unless  a 
good  sexual  education  has  been  given  also.  Admirably 
summed  up  may  the  whole  question  be  in  the  suggestive 
words  from  holy  writ,  “Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
^  they  labor  in  vain  who  build  it.” 

'  Emanuel  Sternheim 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

\ 
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V 

THE  SPELL  OF  ARISTOTLE' 

We  are  prisoners,  all  of  us,  thruout  the  greater  part 
of  our  lives,  prisoners  in  a  prison  not  the  less  real  because 
its  walls  are  the  immaterial  impressions  of  sense.  At 
every  moment  of  our  waking  lives,  thru  eye  and  ear  and 
touch,  these  impressions  shut  in  our  thoughts,  cramping 
and  confining  them  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  “here” 
and  “now”  with  all  their  petty,  but  absorbing  interests. 
The  “here”  may  include  our  homes  and  places  of  business, 
the  span  of  the  “now”  may  cover  a  little  of  the  past  and 
of  the  futme,  the  interests  no  doubt  aspire  to  something 
above  food  and  drink  and  clothing,  social  and  professional 
success.  But  on  the  whole,  how  thick  and  strong  are  the 
walls,  how  limited  is  the  range  of  our  habitual  thoughts 
and  interests!  Rare  are  the  moments  when  I  become 
conscious  of  a  something  within  me  akin  to  the  Infinite 
without,  a  something  never  content  with  the  goods  which ' 
those  walls  enclose  because  its  interests  are  other  than  they, 
a  something  ever  striving  to  pierce  the  walls  in  order  to 
find — what? 

Sometimes  the  walls  recede,  and  one  feels  one’s  self 
a  denizen  of  the  infinite  abyss  of  space  wherein  the  myriads 
of  suns  with  their  attendant  worlds  are  lost,  and  one’s 
thoughts  range  freely  thru  that  Eternity  of  which  the  Time 
measured  by  those  suns’  motions  is  but  a  moment.  Yet 
the  walls  have  only  receded — the  scientist  is  still  within 
them. 

A  few  seek  in  art  a  way  of  escape.  In  poetry,  painting 
and  music  the  walls  seem  translucent  and  for  a  few  brief 
moments  the  spirit  catches  glimpses  of  a  realm  of  beauty 

*  Text  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  Houston  Hall,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  the  coiu'se  of  free  public  lectures  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
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to  which  it  fain  would  flee  away.  But  the  few  moments 
are  gone,  and  the  artist  finds  the  walls  as  opaque  and  com¬ 
pelling  as  ever. 

Few,  again,  are  those  who  by  sheer  power  of  thought 
would  make  the  walls  transparent  and  descry  beyond 
them  the  secret  causes  of  their  being,  who  would  see  beyond 
the  world  of  sense  a  world  of  Reality  accessible  to  Reason 
alone,  who  would  therefore  declare  themselves  free.  But 
the  thought  of  the  philosopher  falters  and  fails,  the  vision 
fades,  and  he  finds  himself  again  a  prisoner. 

Step  with  me  for  a  moment  over  the  boundaries  of  our 
present  “here”  and  “now.”  Beyond  these  walls  lies  a 
city  with  its  thousands  of  inhabitants,  each  one  of  them 
confined  within  the  circle  of  his  own  trivial  experiences 
and  interests;  beyond  the  city  lies  the  country  with  its 
millions ;  beyond  our  country  are  tens  and  hundreds  of 
millions  more,  swarming  around  the  great  globe  of  the  earth, 
and  each  individual  of  all  those  millions  is  shut  in  from 
the  outer  world  as  you  and  I  are.  Look  down  the  centuries 
of  the  past  and  behold  these  millions  preceded  by  yet  other 
millions  and  these  by  others  and  others  and  others  until 
they  are  lost  in  the  shadows  of  primeval  time.  An  ocean 
of  humanity,  an  ocean  so  vast  that  its  shores  lie  beyond 
our  horizon.  And  every  atom  of  that  ocean  is  imprisoned 
within  its  tiny  self;  few  are  they  that  venture  to  look  be¬ 
yond  it  or  are  susceptible  to  influences  from  without. 

I  Wonderful,  then,  is  the  man  who  not  only  transcends 
his  own  limitations  but  also  penetrates  into  the  close- 
shut  lives  of  his  fellows  and  makes  his  influence  felt  over 
wide  expanses  of  earth  and  thru  centuries  of  time.  A 
soldier  occasionally  arises  who  overwhelms  all  opposition 
and  rules  over  many  peoples,  or  a  statesman  creates  insti¬ 
tutions  which  regulate  the  daily  lives  of  millions.  More 
wonderful  than  the  soldier  is  the  artist,  the  architect  or- 
sculptor  or  painter  or  poet  or  musician,  who  infuses  into 
dead  matter  a  something  endowed  with  immortality.  But 
surely  more  wonderful  still  is  the  philosopher  whose  thoughts 
have  lived  thru  centuries  and  won  the  assent  of  genera- 
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tions  of  men.  The  soldier’s  exploits,  the  statesman’s 
ordinances,  the  artist’s  creations,  possess  a  power  of  appeal 
which  is  comprehensible,  even  if  the  genius  which  gave 
them  being  is  not.  But  the  work  of  the  philosopher  is  of 
a  different  order  altogether.  He  aims  to  make  the  Universe 
intelligible,  to  reduce  its  chaos  to  order,  to  determine 
whence  it  came  and  whither  it  is  going,  to  determine  the 
relation  of  every  part  to  the  Whole  and  All.  A  stupendous 
task!  Many  have  essayed  it,  but  how  difficult  it  is  to 
succeed!  They  are  but  few  who  will  listen,  and  fewer 
still  are  they  that  will  be  convinced. 

Of  all  philosophers  that  ever  lived,  not  one  perhaps j 
has  been  so  successful  as  Aristotle.  Plato  has,  indeed,' 
exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  general  course  of  thought. 
His  works  have  been  more  widely  read  and  the  traces  of 
his  ideas  may  be  seen  in  every  occidental  literature,  ancient 
and  modern.  But  his  philosophy  proper,  his  systematic 
organization  and  description  of  the  Universe,  may  be  said 
to  have  died  with  him.  Even  his  two  pupils  who  succeeded 
him,  Speusippus  and  Xenocrates,  diverged  widely  from 
their  master,  and  within  eighty  years  of  Plato’s  death  his 
most  distinctive  doctrines  were  openly  scouted  by  those 
who  occupied  his  chair  in  the  Academy.  In  the  nine 
hundred  years  that  elapsed  before  the  flickering  flame  of 
Greek  philosophy  was  finally  extinguished  by  Justinian, 
one  can  not  name  a  single  individual  who  accepted  Plato’s 
system  in  the  form  in  which  Plato  had  left  it. 

Not  very  different  at  the  outset  was  the  fate  of  Aristotle’s 
philosophy.  As  a  system  it  never  enjoyed  any  considerable 
vogue  in  the  ancient  world,  and  one  can  not  trace  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  literature  at  large  as  one  can  Plato’s.  Upon 
the  development  of  science  Aristotle’s  influence  was  much 
greater  than  Plato’s,  his  logic,  physics,  chemistry,  psychology, 
zoology  and  ethics  were  known  to  all  the  thinkers  who 
followed  him  and  were  more  or  less  used  by  them  all  except 
by  the  Epicureans  and  Sceptics,  but  the  period  of  his 
greatest  influence  was  still  far  in  the  future. 

In  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  Justinian  closed  the 
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Neo- Platonic  school  at  Athens.  It  was  the  death-blow 
of  the  ancient  philosophy.  For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  had  been  strugghng  for 
breath  in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  religious  intolerance; 
it  now  gave  up  the  effort  and  in  a  generation  was  practically 
extinct.  For  six  centuries  the  Christian  world,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  knew  no  other  philosophy  than  the  theology 
of  the  Fathers.  A  few  scholars  in  the  Greek  cities  and 
monasteries  still  read  the  ancient  authors,  but  the  reading 
gave  no  stimulus  to  independent  thought  and  in  the  western 
Latin  world  the  Greek  writers  were  almost  wholly  unknown. 

In  the  seventh  century  Mohammed  led  the  hordes  of 
Arabia  to  the  conquest  of  nearly  half  the  civilized  world. 
The  torrent  overwhelmed  the  East  as  far  as  the  northern 
border  of  Syria,  flowed  westward  along  the  African  coast 
to  the  Atlantic,  crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  flooded 
Spain,  poured  thru  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  then 
its  course  was  stayed  at  Tours  by  Charles  Martel.  But 
the  Arabs  were  more  than  warriors ;  they  were  an  intelligent 
and  able  race  and  they  appropriated  not  only  the  material 
but  also  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  conquered  lands. 
The  masterpieces  of  Greek  philosophy  and  science  were 
speedily  translated  into  Arabic,  and  at  Bagdad  and  Cairo, 
Seville,  Cordova  and  Toledo,  the  teachings  of  Plato,  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Plotinus  found  docile  pupils,  who  in  turn  incited 
the  Jews  to  pursue  similar  studies.  In  this  movement 
the  influence  of  Aristotle  soon  became  paramount.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  for  example,  Maimonides,  the  greatest 
of  the  Jewish  philosophers,  endeavors  to  prove  the  harmony 
of  the  teachings  of  Moses  with  those  of  Aristotle,  and  in 
the  next  generation  Averroes,  the  most  eminent  and  in¬ 
fluential  of  the  Arabs,  declares  that  Aristotle’s  doctrine 
is  the  highest  truth  and  that  Aristotle  himself  is  the  standard 
and  model  of  human  perfection,  given  us  by  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God  in  order  that  we  may  know  all  that  can  be 
known. 

From  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  translations  of  Aristotle’s 
works  Latin  versions  were  made  and  found  their  way  into 
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France.  In  this  roundabout  fashion  was  western  Eiu-ope 
introduced  to  its  master !  At  first  it  refused  to  acknowledge 
him.  In  the  early  thirteenth  century  the  study  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  works  was  forbidden  by  the  Church,  but  the  pro¬ 
hibition  was  soon  removed.  The  inaccurate  translations 
from  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  were  replaced  by  more  correct 
translations  from  the  Greek  original,  the  professors  of  the 
University  of  Paris  devoted  themselves  to  studying  them, 
and  from  Paris  the  movement  spread  thruout  the  learned 
world.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  philosophy  jof 
Ar^totle  jwas  entirely  compatible  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church-^ay,  more,  that  Aristotle  had  been  inspired 
of  God  to  produce  a  philosophy  which  would  illustrate. 
amplify  and  powerfully  support  the  Catholic  theology. 
He  became  known  as  “The  Philosopher,”  extravagant 
encomiums  were  showered  upon  him,  it  was  even  alleged 
that  he  was  Christ’s  precursor  in  the  realm  of  science  as 
John  the  Baptist  had  been  in  that  of  religion.  His  phil¬ 
osophy  was  combined  with  orthodox  theology  in  several 
scholastic  systems,  differing  in  numerous  and  sometimes 
important  details,  but  all  ahke  in  that  all  employed  Aris¬ 
totle’s  language  and  methods  and  professed  to  give  the  only 
correct  interpretation  of  his  thought.  Finally  accepted, 
altho  not  without  a  struggle,  as  the  official  philosophy 
of  the  church,  the  system  of  Aristotle,  thus  rewritten, 
became  authoritative  in  every  school  and  university  of 
Europe  and  shaped  the  mind  of  every  educated  man  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years.  During  this  period  the 
modern  European  languages  were  rising  from  the  position 
of  vulgar  tongues  to  the  dignity  of  cultivated  mediums  of 
expression,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  chief  Aristotelian  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  such  as  substance,  accident,  attribute,  sub¬ 
stratum,  matter,  subject,  essence,  form,  genus,  species, 
term,  proposition,  conclusion,  and  induction,  entered  into 
nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

During  the  general  dissolution  of  the  medieval  order, 
of  which  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  are  the  best- 
known  symptoms,  not  a  few  bold  spirits  sought  to  break 
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away  from  the  scholastic  philosophy,  but  they  found 
themselves  all  but  helpless.  They  had  no  words  wherein 
to  express  themselves  except  those  of  Aristotle  and  his 
interpreters;  indeed,  one  might  almost  say  that  they  had 
no  ideas  to  express  which  had  not  been  cast  in  the  same 
mould.  Read  Pomponazzi  or  Patrizzi  or  Taurellus  or 
Bruno  or  Carpenter  or  even  Des  Cartes  or  Spinoza,  and  ob¬ 
serve  how  hampered  they  are  at  every  turn  by  the  scholastic 
terminology  and  habit  of  thought.  Indeed,  the  first  thinker 
I  know  of  who  really  cast  off  the  shackles  and  found  new 
words  for  new  ideas  was  that  typically  blunt  and  honest 
Englishman,  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  new  movement 
was  well  under  way  in  England,  Holland  and  Germany, 
altho  the  scholastic  methods  still  survived  in  many  quarters, 
but  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  scholastic  systems 
still  held  almost  undisputed  sway.  Indeed,  to  this  present 
day,  the  chief  thirteenth  century  system,  that  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  is  the  official  philosophy,  I  believe,  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  is  taught  very  generally  in  its  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities  thruout  the  world. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  no  philosopher  that  ever  lived 
has  so  fascinated  the  minds  of  men  as  has  Aristotle.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  eight  hundred  years  immediately  following  his 
death,  he  influenced,  but  did  not  overawe,  the  philosophers 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world ;  sixteen  hundred  years  after 
his  death  he  was  rediscovered,  for  four  hundred  years  he 
reigned  with  undisputed  sway  over  western  Europe,  and 
has  maintained  a  large  part  of  that  authority  for  four 
hundred  years  more  wherever  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
prevails.  What  is  the  secret  of  his  spell?  What  manner 
of  man  was  he,  and  how  comes  it  that  the  thoughts  which 
flitted  before  his  mind’s  eye  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  and  which  he  committed  to  his  tablets  of  wax  or 
scarcely  more  durable  papyrus  sheets,  are  still  a  living 
power  in  our  modern  world,  affecting  the  thoughts  and  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  as  intelligent 
and  cultivated  as  ourselves? 
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Aristotle  was  born  in  the  Greek  colony  of  Stagira  on 
the  coast  of  Thessaly  or  of  Thrace — the  question  whether 
it  belonged  to  the  one  or  the  other  was  disputed  in  antiq¬ 
uity — in  the  year  384  B.  C.  His  father  Nicomachus  was 
the  physician  and  friend  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  Aristotle  probably  received  his  first  impressions  of 
the  world  in  the  surroundings  of  the  Macedonian  Court. 
No  doubt  he  there  acquired  certain  characteristics  which 
distinguished  him  thruout  his  life.  Philosopher  as  he  was, 
he  was  always  very  much  of  a  fine  gentleman,  courtier  and 
man  of  fashion.  In  small  things  as  in  great  he  displayed/ 
a  taste  for  elegance  which  seems  at  times  to  have  verged 
upon  a  liking  for  display.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that 
his  attire  was  “distinguished,”  that  he  wore  rings  and  kept 
his  hair  close  cut — fashionable  innovations  which  the  more 
conservative  Athenians  regarded  with  disapproval.  The 
same  tastes  no  doubt  found  expression  in  the  conduct 
of  his  household,  and  gave  color  to  the  charges  of  lux¬ 
urious  living  which  were  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies. 
One  can  trace  them  again  in  his  will,  where  he  directs 
that  no  less  than  five  statues  shall  be  erected  in  memory 
of  certain  friends  and  relatives — an  expression  of  gratitude 
which,  however  creditable  to  the  testator,  would  certainly 
go  quite  as  far  towards  perpetuating  his  own  memory  as 
that  of  the  persons  thus  honored.  One  can  not  but  feel,  as 
one  reads  his  sketch  of  the  “highminded”  or  proud  man, 
that  he  has  there  portrayed  himself,  or  himself  as  he  would 
have  wished  himself  to  be.  The  highminded  man  has  such 
a  well-grounded  consciousness  of  his  own  excellence  that 
he  is  unaffected  by  the  elation  which  smaller  men  feel 
upon  receiving  wealth,  honors  and  offices,  for  he  knows 
them  to  be  less  than  his  due,  or  by  depression  upon  failing 
to  receive  them,  for  his  excellence  alone  suffices  him;  he 
is  ready  to  grant,  reluctant  to  receive  a  favor,  for  to  grant 
one  is  becoming,  to  receive  one  is  unbecoming  a  person  so 
superior  to  others  as  himself ;  he  is  dignified  with  the  great, 
affable  with  the  humble;  he  is  indolent,  candid,  slow  of 
movement,  deep  of  voice,  sparing  and  deliberate  of  speech. 
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But  niggard  Nature  had  begrudged  Aristotle  a  body  fitted 
to  express  this  ideal  greatness  of  soul.  He  was  small  and 
thin,  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  in  later  life  he 
was  bald.  His  health  was  frail  and  his  unremitting  in¬ 
tellectual  labor  seems  to  have  wrecked  early  in  life  his 
naturally  feeble  constitution,  for  he  was  a  chronic  invalid 
for  many  years  before  his  death.  His  countenance,  how¬ 
ever,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  portraits  still  extant,  went 
far  towards  compensating  for  these  minor  disadvantages. 
The  broad  brow,  the  clearly  cut,  refined  features,  the  firm 
lips,  suggest  even  in  the  second-rate  copies  which  have 
sur\dved  to  our  time,  the  keen  intellect  and  indomitable 
will  that  once  informed  them. 

He  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  boyhood,  apparently  the 
sole  heir  to  a  considerable  estate.  The  first  use  he  made 
of  his  independence  seems  to  have  been  to  leave  home  and 
friends  in  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  for  which  his  soul 
thirsted.  There  was  but  one  spot  on  the  earth  where 
he  might  hope  to  satisfy  that  craving — a  certain  small 
house  with  a  garden  attached,  out  in  the  country  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  outside  the  walls  and  north  of  Athens, 
where  Plato  had  now  made  his  home  for  about  twenty 
years.  His  fame  had  spread  from  one  end  of  the  Greek 
world  to  the  other,  students  were  flocking  to  hear  him, 
and  thither  Aristotle  must  have  been  irresistibly  drawn. 

Would  you  not  like  to  have  been  present  at  the  first 
meeting  of  those  two?  Your  mortal  eyes  would  have  seen, 
no  doubt,  nothing  very  impressive — a  handsome,  broad- 
shouldered,  heavily  built  man  of  sixty  years  or  thereabout, 
greeting  a  slender,  delicate  boy  of  seventeen  and  doing 
all  that  courtesy  could  suggest  to  make  him  feel  welcome. 
But  if  your  spiritual  eye  could  have  pierced  the  curtain 
of  sense,  you  would  have  seen  face  to  face — I  might  almost 
say  in  collision — two  contrasting  types  of  the  human  spirit — 
Plato,  aspiring,  visionary,  if  you  please,  painfully  conscious 
of  the  limitations  of  sense  and  of  matter,  restlessly  eager 
to  pass  beyond  them  into  the  supersensible,  the  ideal, 
the  pure,  the  ineffable — Aristotle,  sensible,  practical,  con- 
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scious  indeed  of  ignorance  and  resolved  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  knowledge,  but  content  to  find  the  substance  of  knowledge 
within  the  limits  of  everyday  experience.  It  was  a  momen¬ 
tous  meeting.  These  two  were  destined  to  remain  in  inti¬ 
mate  association  for  more  than  twenty  years,  each  profoundly 
modifying  the  thought  of  the  other,  yet  not  so  profoundly 
as  to  erase  its  distinctive  characteristics,  and  from  these 
two  were  to  issue  two  distinct  streams  of  influence  which 
would  affect  the  destinies  of  nations  as  yet  unborn. 

When  Plato  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  Aristotle  was  thirty-  i 
seven  years  old.  Plato  had  long  since  recognized  his  ability;  1 
indeed,  tradition  relates  that  he  used  to  call  him  the  “brains  ' 
of  the  school,”  but  was  too  well  aware  of  the  fundamental 
differences  between  their  points  of  view  to  consider  ap¬ 
pointing  him  his  successor.  That  honor  fell  to  Plato’s 
nephew,  Speusippus,  w^hile  Aristotle,  with  another  of 
Plato’s  pupils,  Xenocrates,  went  to  the  court  of  his  friend 
and  former  fellow-pupil,  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus, 
a  small  city  in  Asia  Minor.  Here  Aristotle  remained 
three  years  acting  as  Hermias’  adviser  in  statecraft  and 
legislation.  But  Atarneus  was  overwhelmed  in  a  Persian 
invasion,  Hermias  was  killed  and  Aristotle  was  forced  to 
flee  to  Mitylene.  He  married  while  in  Atarneus  a  young 
girl  names  Pythias,  a  relative  of  Hermias,  and  had  by  her 
one  child,  a  daughter.  The  marriage  seems  to  have  been 
a  happy  one.  Pythias  died  before  her  husband,  and  when 
Aristotle  wrote  his  will  he  directs  that  her  body  shall  be 
removed  from  its  temporary  resting-place  and  interred, 
in  accordance  with  her  last  wish,  beside  his  own. 

A  year  or  so  after  the  destruction  of  Atarneus,  Aristotle 
was  recalled  to  the  Macedonian  Court  by  King  Philip  to 
take  charge  of  the  education  of  the  prince  who  was  to  be 
known  as  Alexander  the  Great,  then  about  twelve  years 
old.  For  eight  years  or  so  the  two  conquerors-to-be,  the 
one  of  men’s  bodies,  the  other  of  their  souls,  must  have 
been  in  almost  daily  intercourse.  It  is  a  striking  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  compelling  force  of  the  intellect  and  the  char¬ 
acter  that  dwelt  in  Aristotle’s  frail  body  that  he  was  able, 
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not  only  to  maintain  so  long  his  ascendency  over  the  lion’s 
whelp,  but  also  to  awaken  in  him  enduring  intellectual 
interests  and  to  inspire  an  affection  which  survived  nearly 
ten  years  of  separation  filled  with  intrigues  and  slanders. 
It  is  true  that  shortly  before  the  end  of  his  career  Alexander 
began  to  question  even  Aristotle’s  fidelity,  but  the  marvel 
is  that  his  faith  in  his  former  tutor  endured  so  long. 

When  Alexander  succeeded  his  father  in  336  B.  C.  Aris¬ 
totle  returned  to  Athens,  after  twelve  years’  absence, 
and  opened  a  school  like  that  of  Plato.  Plato  had  usually 
met  his  pupils  at  the  Academy,  a  gymnasium  not  far  from 
his  house,  and  Aristotle  adopted  a  similar  practise.  A 
little  over  a  mile  southeast  of  the  Academy,  not  far  from 
where  the  Royal  Palace  now  stands,  was  a  gymnasium 
known  as  the  Lyceum.  It  was,  no  doubt,  like  the  Academy, 
a  park-like  enclosure,  well  shaded  with  trees,  with  pleasant 
walks  and  benches,  upon  which  to  rest.  Like  other  gym¬ 
nasia,  it  was  devoted  especially  to  the  athletic  training  of 
the  Athenian  boys,  but  was  also  frequented  by  the  boys’ 
fathers  and  friends,  who  found  in  the  gymnasia  agreeable 
surroundings  for  the  outdoor  social  life  in  which  so  much 
of  their  time  was  past.  There  Aristotle  used  to  meet  his 
pupils  twdce  every  day  and  taught  while  walking  around 
the  shady  paths.  It  was  from  this  custom  of  walking 
while  teaching  that  the  school  and  the  philosophy  which 
it  represented  came  to  be  termed  “Peripatetic.”  The 
“morning  walk,”  as  it  was  called,  was  reserved  for  advanced 
students  and  was  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  Aristotle’s 
technical  philosophy,  but  to  the  “evening  walk”  beginners 
were  admitted  and  the  themes  were  handled  in  lighter, 
more  popular  style.  During  the  morning  walk  Aristotle 
usually  read  one  of  his  more  formal  treatises,  adding  such 
oral  exposition  as  he  thought  necessary,  but  sometimes 
he  talked  from  brief  notes.  One  set  of  such  lecture  notes 
still  exists,  incorporated  into  the  12th  Book  of  the  Meta¬ 
physics.  During  the  evening  walk  he  probably  read  one 
of  the  more  popular  works,  such  as  the  dialogues  or  works 
on  history.  Possibly  it  was  during  the  evening  walks  that 
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he  held  his  seminar,  as  we  should  call  it  today,  of  which 
the  bulky  book  of  Problems  constitutes  such  an  interesting 
memorial.  Diogenes  says  that  he  made  rules  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  discussions  and  every  ten  days  appointed  a 
“President.”  The  “President”  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
more  advanced  students  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  he 
maintained  on  stated  occasions  a  given  thesis  against 
the  attacks  of  his  fellow-pupils.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
book  of  Problems  goes  rather  to  show  that  the  duty  of  the 
President  was  to  propose  problems  in  any  branch  of  science 
and  to  criticise  the  solutions  offered  by  the  others.  The 
book  contains  the  problems  together  with  rough  notes 
upon  the  various  solutions,  the  whole  being  classified 
under  thirty-eight  headings.  No  other  of  Aristotle’s  works 
gives  so  vivid  an  impression  of  the  range  of  his  scientific 
interests.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  again.  Besides  the 
walks  Aristotle  also  used  as  a  means  of  instruction  formal 
dinners.  Every  pupil  was  expected  to  dress  for  these 
dinners  and  the  exercises  were  conducted,  as  in  a  modern 
German  Kneipe,  in  accordance  with  a  code  of  rules, 
but  of  the  details  we  know  nothing. 

Aristotle  taught  in  Athens  more  than  twelve  years  and 
during  the  whole  of  this  time  he  was  in  constant  communi¬ 
cation  with  Alexander,  who  was  engaged  in  his  eastern 
campaign.  It  is  said  that  he  used  to  send  Aristotle  gifts 
of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  his  scientific  work  and 
specimens  of  rare  plants  and  animals  picked  up  in  the 
strange  countries  in  which  he  was  fighting.  Then  came 
the  catastrophe.  Alexander  died  in  Babylon,  his  generals 
proceeded  to  divide  his  dominions  among  themselves,  and 
Aristotle  found  himself  in  a  very  critical  situation.  I 
can  depict  it  better  perhaps  by  a  simile  than  by  a  description. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  German  Emperor,  after  stamp¬ 
ing  out  all  resistance  in  western  Europe,  leads  his  armies 
on  a  victorious  campaign  thru  Asia  to  China.  Before 
departing  he  sends  a  distinguished  German  professor, 
his  own  former  tutor  and  intimate  friend,  to  Paris  to  found 
a  new  university  as  a  rival  to  the  Sorbonne.  The  new 
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university  is  a  brilliant  success,  its  halls  are  crowded  and 
the  Sorbonne  deserted;  it  constantly  receives  gifts  from  the 
Emperor  of  money  and  antiquities.  Then  the  Emperor 
dies  suddenly,  and  his  empire  falls  in  pieces  overnight. 
What  would  be  the  position  of  his  friend  in  Paris?  I  will 
add  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  publicly  charges  the 
German  professor  with  having  celebrated  a  mock  Mass  in 
which  he  substituted  the  name  of  Nietzsche  for  that  of 
Christ  and  the  name  of  his  own  deceased  wife  for  that  of 
the  Virgin  Mary — for  the  charge  which  the  Hierophant 
brought  against  Aristotle,  of  offering  sacrifices  to  Hermias 
and  of  making  to  Pythias  the  same  offering  which  the 
Athenians  made  to  Demeter,  shocked  Athenian  religious 
sentiment  much  as  these  imaginary  charges  of  mine  would 
shock  Catholic  Paris.  Aristotle  realized  that  the  danger 
was  imminent.  He  left  Athens  for  Chalkis  in  the  island 
of  Euboea  and  there  died  a  natural  death  the  following 
year,  322  B.  C.,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  In  1892 
Prof.  Charles  Waldstein,  then  the  head  of  the  American 
School  at  Athens,  discovered  near  Chalkis  a  fourth-century 
grave  containing,  besides  human  remains,  a  gold  chaplet 
and  a  steel  pen.  In  the  same  family  enclosure  was  a  grave 
of  a  century  or  so  later,  bearing  the  name  “Biote,  daughter 
of  Aristotle.”  The  pen  and  the  chaplet  indicated  that 
the  grave  was  that  of  a  distinguished  man  of  letters.  Aris¬ 
totle  had  no  daughter  named  Biote,  but  he  had  a  grandson 
named  Aristotle,  and  Biot4  might  have  been  the  grandson’s 
daughter.  Waldstein  inferred  that  he  had  found  the  grave 
of  Aristotle.  The  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive,  but  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  when  I  was  in  Athens  some  years 
ago  I  looked  with  a  reverence  which  I  hope  was  not  misplaced 
upon  these  supposed  relics  of  the  man  who  had  been  my 
daily  companion  for  so  many  years. 

Thruout  his  hfe  Aristotle  had  been  a  hard  worker.  He 
was  the  first  to  see  in  its  true  light  the  importance  of  the 
history  of  thought ;  he  collected  a  library  of  philosophy  and 
diligently  studied  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  Plato  is 
said  to  have  dubbed  him  “the  Reader,”  and  Aulus  Gellius 
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relates  that  in  order  to  keep  himself  awake  while  reading 
he  used  to  hold  in  his  hand  a  brass  ball  suspended  over  a 
brass  basin  on  the  floor;  if  his  attention  relaxed  his  hand 
would  relax  also,  the  ball  would  drop  into  the  basin  and 
arouse  him.  The  anecdote  finds  unexpected  confirma¬ 
tion  in  some  passages  of  the  Metaphysics,  where  he  several 
times  refers  to  “this  brass  ball”  as  his  standard  representa¬ 
tive  of  an  object  of  sense.  Obviously,  for  some  reason,  he 
had  a  brass  ball  at  hand  as  he  wrote.  But  his  industry 
was  not  entirely  or  chiefly  devoted  to  the  history  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  He  had  a  passion  for  facts  and  must  have  gather^ 
them  from  every  possible  quarter.  He  wrote  histories  of 
the  constitutions  of  no  less  than  158  states.  All  of  these 
constitutions  had  been  lost,  but  in  1891  one  of  them,  the 
Constitution  of  Athens,  was  discovered  in  Egypt.  In 
like  manner  he  collected  and  classified  all  sorts  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  animals.  This  collection  is  still  extant  and  is 
known  as  the  Historia  animalium.  If  the  titles  are  to  be 
trusted  of  works  now  lost,  but  ascribed  to  him,  he  made 
many  other  similar  collections.  But  all  this  labor  was  merely 
preliminary  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  only  important 
work — the  formulation  of  the  sciences.  The  constitutional 
histories  provided  a  basis  for  his  theory  of  politics;  the 
“descriptions”  and  “dissections”  of  animals  for  his  long 
series  of  physiological  and  psychological  works;  the  col¬ 
lections  of  the  different  systems  of  Rhetoric  for  his  own 
Rhetoric ;  his  studies  of  the  Pythagoreans,  of  Plato  and  other 
philosophers,  provided  material  for  the  historical  intro¬ 
ductions  which  he  nearly  always  prefixes  to  his  scientific 
works.  And  it  is  upon  these  systematic  works  in  the  various  | 
fields  of  science  and  philosophy  that  his  fame  rests.  A  , 
stupendous  achievement  they  are.  They  cover  almost 
the  whole  field  of  pure  science  known  to  the  ancients — logic, 
which  was  Aristotle’s  own  creation;  first  philosophy  or 
metaphysics,  second  philosophy  or  science  of  nature,  which 
roughly  corresponds  to  our  sciences  of  physics,  chemistry, 
meteorology,  psychology,  psychophysics,  zoology,  physiol¬ 
ogy  ;  then  the  sciences  which  deal  with  Man — ethics,  politics, 
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aesthetics  and  rhetoric.  The  only  fields  in  which  Aris¬ 
totle  left  no  work  of  importance  were  astronomy,  medicine, 
geography  and  music,  but  we  have  ample  evidence  that  he 
worked  in  these  fields  also.  Indeed,  he  bequeathed  to 
succeeding  generations  not  merely  a  system  of  philosophy 
but  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  the  sciences,  so  vast  that 
the  prospect  of  tr5dng  to  master  it  is  enough  to  daunt  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  students.  Few  of  them,  I  fancy, 
will  ever  forget  their  first  initiation  into  the  thoughts  of 
The  Philosopher.  The  prodigious  bulk  of  his  works  is  not 
puffed  and  padded  with  superfluities,  such  as  anecdotes, 
illustrations  and  literary  adornments.  It  matters  little 
where  one  begins  to  read,  for  all  Aristotle’s  books  are  very 
much  alike  in  form.  Every  paragraph  contains  the  least 
possible  number  of  sentences  in  which  the  thought  could  be 
exprest,  every  sentence  is  stript  bare  of  every  superfluous 
word,  and  the  number  of  words  needful  is  reduced  as  far 
as  possible  by  the  use  of  a  comprehensive  and  accurate 
system  of  technical  terms.  Learning  to  read  Aristotle  is 
not  unlike  learning  the  symbols  of  algebra.  Indeed,  there 
are  many  pages,  especially  of  his  Analytics  and  Physics, 
where  he  uses  words  and  phrases  in  meanings  so  arbitrary 
that  they  are  hardly  more  than  symbols,  and  frequently 
substitutes  letters  for  words.  Very  often  he  employs 
letters  as  a  means  of  reference  to  an  appended  figure,  such 
as  those  used  in  geometry,  but  in  no  case,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  the  original  figure  been  transmitted  by  the  copyists 
of  our  manuscripts.  When,  however,  one  has  mastered 
the  initial  difficulties,  there  is  a  charm  in  Aristotle’s  lan¬ 
guage  which  makes  it  easy  to  believe  the  testimony  of  Cicero, 
Themistius  and  Ammonius  to  the  beauty  of  his  purely 
literary  works.  The  unadorned  simplicity  and  terse  pre¬ 
cision  of  his  sentences,  the  exquisite  lucidity  of  his  thinking, 
have  a  beauty  all  their  own,  not  approached  by  any  writer 
known  to  me. 

When  one  has  at  last  entered  into  Aristotle’s  universe, 
one  finds  one’s  self  in  a  world  very  different  from  that  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Vast  it  is,  but  not  as  our  universe 
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is  vast.  There  are  no  myriads  of  suns  with  their  attendant 
planets  hurtling  thru  the  infinite  abyss  of  space  to  impress 
upon  man  his  infinite  littleness,  no  conception  of  long  ages 
of  evolution  required  to  lift  man  from  nothingness  to  that 
pinnacle  of  insignificance  from  which  he  now  so  proudly 
surveys  the  Universe.  •  Aristotle's  world  is  vast  as  a  cathe¬ 
dral  is  vast — stupendous,  beautiful,  sublime  if  you  will, 
but  finite  none  the  less,  knowable  to  man  from  foundation  i 
to  the  loftiest  of  its  soaring  spires,  nay,  more,  somehow 
akin  to  man,  in  that  it  reveals  an  intelligence  like  to  his  own. 
The  individual  man  is  but  an  evanescent  bubble  on  the 
stream  of  becomings,  but  “man,”  the  species,  is  eternal, 
and  in  his  proper  sphere  the  earth  is  the  only  representative 
of  God,  the  Prime  Mover  of  the  All,  for  he  alone  possesses 
a  spark  of  the  Divine  Intelligence  and  by  virtue  of  it  can, 
in  a  measure,  comprehend  the  Infinite  First  Cause  upon 
which  his  being  depends. 

This  mighty  universe  is  a  perfect  sphere,  its  center  the 
earth,  its  outmost  boundary  the  star-strewn  sky.  Be¬ 
yond  that  boundary  is  neither  space  nor  time,  only  eternity 
and  God.  Within,  the  great  sphere  is  subdivided  into 
two  chief  divisions.  The  inmost  is  a  smaller  sphere,  in  the 
surface  of  which  lies  the  orbit  of  the  moon;  a  still  smaller 
sphere,  the  earth,  is  its  center  and  core.  The  space  between 
the  earth  and  the  moon  is  filled  with  water,  air  and  fire. 
Within  this  sublunar  region  prevail  eternally  genesis,  disso¬ 
lution  and  all  kinds  of  change.  The  outmost  division 
of  the  great  sphere  is  that  which  lies  between  the  sublunar 
sphere  and  the  bounding  sky.  It  is  composed  of  the  trans¬ 
parent  Fifth  Substance  which  admits  of  one  kind  of  change 
only,  revolution,  and  is  subdivided  into  a  large  number 
of  concentric  spheres  revolving  in  different  directions  and 
carrying  wdth  them  the  planets. 

Such  is  the  eternal  body,  so  to  speak,  of  Aristotle’s  uni-  , 
verse.  But  the  piercing  eye  of  The  Philosopher  was  not 
content  to  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  All — it  sought  to 
behold  its  innermost  structure,  the  underlying  ultimate 
Reality.  In  the  midmost  region,  the  sublunar,  there  are 
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two  kinds  of  Reality,  Matter  and  Form.  In  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  there  is  but  one  “Matter,”  namely,  “Sub¬ 
stratum,”  a  something  of  which  the  entire  sublunar  sphere 
consists,  itself  possest  of  no  qualities  whatever,  never 
directly  apprehended,  known  only  by  inference  or  analogy 
as  the  bearer  of  the  lowest  Forms,  in  combination  with 
which  it  exists  from  eternity  to  eternity.  The  Forms 
are  indefinitely  numerous.  Every  individualized  thing 
spontaneously  occurring  in  the  universe  is  what  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  thought  by  the  “concept”  of  the  thing  and  is 
described  in  language  by  the  “definition.”  The  lowest 
of  the  Forms  are  hot,  cold,  wet,  dry;  combined  in  pairs 
with  Substratum  they  constitute  the  four  primary  natural 
substances,  earth,  water,  air,  fire.  Each  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  can  change  into  any  of  the  others,  and  they  com¬ 
bine  one  with  another  in  varying  proportions  to  form  the 
“homogeneous  substances”  such  as  the  various  metals  and 
minerals,  such  organic  substances  as  oil,  wine,  wood,  flesh, 
blood,  bone,  hair,  teeth,  each  possest  of  a  definite  set  of 
properties  or  functions  which  constitutes  its  Form.  Thus 
the  construction  of  the  universe  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  human  society.  In  society,  individuals  are  organized 
into  families,  families  into  communities,  communities  into 
states,  states  into  empires.  So  also  in  the  universe  as  one 
ascends  in  the  scale  of  perfection,  each  individualized  thing, 
composed  of  Matter  and  Form,  may  serve  as  Matter  to 
a  higher  Form,  and  the  resulting  thing  ranks  higher  on  the 
scale  of  being.  But  the  scale  is  not  of  infinite  range.  At 
the  one  extreme  lies  Substratum,  formless  Matter,  beneath 
which  there  is  no  lower  Matter,  at  the  other  is  God,  Abso¬ 
lute  Matterless  Form,  above  whom  there  is  no  higher  Form. 

Such  is  Aristotle’s  conception  of  the  underlying  structure 
of  the  universe.  But  every  part  of  this  universe  is  instinct 
with  motion.  The  spheres  of  the  supralunar  region  re¬ 
volve  ceaselessly  upon  their. axes;  in  the  sublunar  region 
air  and  fire  are  forever  struggling  upward,  water  and  earth 
descending  downward ;  all  four  of  the  primary  natural 
substances  are  forever  suffering  transformation,  each  into 
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the  other,  and  since  all  sublunar  things  consist  of  them, 
those  things  also  necessarily  share  their  endless  trans¬ 
formations.  Nothing  endures.  With  Heraclitus  Aris¬ 
totle  can  say,  “All  things  are  flowing;”  “War  is  father  of 
all  and  king  of  all.”  How  then  does  Aristotle  explain  this 
world  process  of  motion  and  change? 

First  of  all,  observe  that  it  is  eternal.  Such  conceptions 
as  those  of  evolution,  of  the  actualization  of  a  divine  plan 
in  the  history  of  the  universe,  Aristotle  explicitly  rejects. 
They  had  been  advanced  before  his  time  and  he  was  familiar 
with  them,  but  he  will  have  none  of  them.  As  the  universe 
is  today,  such  has  it,  in  all  essentials,  always  been.  In¬ 
dividuals  are  born,  grow  to  maturity,  decline  and  perish 
to  make  way  for  others;  families,  communities,  nations, 
civilizations,  pass  thru  the  same  process.  In  a  sense  there 
is  an  evolution  of  everything  that  exists,  but  it  is  an  evolu¬ 
tion  that  moves  in  a  circle.  It  has  no  higher  end  to  achieve. 
Its  only  purpose  is  to  arise  from  nothingness  to  something, 
in  order  to  sink  back  into  nothingness  again. 

But  what  is  the  Power  which  is  operating  in  this  end¬ 
less  process  of  Becoming?  That  is  a  question  to  which 
no  short  and  simple  answer  can  be  given.  Aristotle  him¬ 
self  conceived  of  that  Power  in  at  least  three  different 
ways.  Whether  the  three  are  but  different  ways  of  ex¬ 
pressing  one  theory,  or  are  three  distinct  and  incompatible 
theories,  are  questions  upon  which  students  of  Aristotle 
never  have  agreed  and  probably  never  will  agree.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  reconcile  them,  but  shall  state  them  as 
simply  as  possible,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  each 
taken  singly  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand. 

The  first  theory  views  the  universe  as  a  machine.  The 
revolving  heaven  outside  is  the  flywheel  of  the  engine,  so 
to  speak,  which  communicates  power  to  the  whole  machine. 
The  sun’s  heat  is  the  medium  w^hich  transmits  the  power 
to  the  earth.  Heat  is  the  active  principle;  it  plays  the  part 
played  by  force  in  modern  science.  It  enters  into  all 
existing  things,  it  transforms  and  transmutes  them  and  thus 
keeps  the  eternal  process  going.  As  the  sun  moves  from 
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north  to  south  the  distribution  of  heat  fluctuates  and  with 
it  fluctuates  the  tide  of  change.  In  summer  it  flows  full 
and  strong;  in  winter  it  ebbs,  and  all  the  world  becomes, 
relatively  dead  and  still.  But  if  the  sky  is  the  flywheel 
of  the  world  engine,  whence  comes  the  power  that  keeps, 
it  in  revolution?  From  God,  replies  Aristotle.  God  exists 
j  beyond  the  heaven;  He  is  the  Motionless  First  Mover,  who 
I  by  the  mere  power  of  His  thought  causes  the  heaven  to 
*  revolve  and  thru  it  transmits  the  stream  of  energy  to  the 
farthest  recesses  of  the  material  universe. 

This  first  theory,  since  it  conceives  the  world  as  a  machine, 
quite  fails  to  explain  the  presence  of  Form  in  it.  The 
second  theory  conceives  it  after  the  analogy  of  a  living 
organism.  It  consists,  as  before,  of  Substratum  and  Form, 
but  Form  is  regarded  as  the  effect  of  a  cause,  called  “Na¬ 
ture,”  which  is  conceived  as  an  active  working  force  always 
tending  to  produce  a  Form.  It  is,  in  short,  very  nearly 
the  same  as  what  we  call  the  vital  principle.  In  the  acorn 
resides  a  Nature  which  will  mould  earth  and  water  into  a 
perfectly  formed  oak  tree.  Even  inanimate  objects  such 
as  iron  contain  a  Nature  which  gives  them  their  charac¬ 
teristic  properties. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  universe  is  simply  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  Natures,  some  of  low  grade,  such  as  those  which 
form  inanimate  objects;  others  higher,  as  those  of  plants 
and  animals.  Each  has  but  the  one  end — to  confer  upon 
Substratum  its  owm  specific  Form,  and  the  higher  Natures, 
are  able  to  utilize  the  lower  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
ends,  as  the  Nature  which  dwells  in  each  of  us  is  able  to^ 
convert  bread  and  other  kinds  of  food  into  flesh,  blood 
and  bones.  Manifestly,  if  such  a  world  as  this  is  to  have 
any  unity,  its  unity  must  be  derived  from  some  one  supreme 
Nature,  that  of  the  universe  itself,  which  is  related  to  all 
the  others  as  each  of  the  higher  is  related  to  each  of  the 
lower — in  other  words,  something  like  what  Plato  calls 
the  world-soul.  But  Aristotle  gives  us  nothing  of  the  kind. 
God  indeed  is  the  crown  and  head  of  the  universe,  but  the 
relation  of  the  Natures  to  God  is  not  explained. 
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The  third  theory,  if  we  could  but  credit  Aristotle  with  it, 
would  supply  the  lack.  Aristotle  never  develops  it,  and 
sometimes  he  seems  to  repudiate  it,  but  in  many  passages 
he  uses  language  which  distinctly  implies  it.  At  all  events, 
it  has  been  accepted  by  many  as  his,  and  has  exerted  no 
little  influence  upon  later  speculation. 

It  gives  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Natures. 
Every  Nature  is  the  effect  produced  upon  Substratum  by 
one  of  God’s  thoughts.  The  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  God, 
each  of  which  is  a  perfect  immaterial  Form,  affect  formless 
Substratum  from  afar  as  the  magnet  affects  the  iron- 
filings,  and  Substratum  responds  by  trying  to  copy  the 
thought.  The  copy  is  always  imperfect  and,  because 
composed  of  Substratum,  it  is  necessarily  perishable.  Each 
one  of  us,  for  example,  is  such  a  copy  of  God’s  thought  of 
the  perfect  human  being;  each  one  perishes,  but  the  species 
“Man”  never  perishes,  because  God’s  thought  is  eternal 
and  Substratum  can  not  but  respond  to  its  attraction. 
Thus  every  nature  is  what  it  is,  because  it  represents  a 
divine  thought,  and  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  nothing  but 
an  imperfect  copy,  forever  being  made,  unmade  and  re¬ 
made,  of  God’s  thought  of  the  perfect  universe. 

Such  are  the  rough  outlines  of  the  Aristotelian  philos¬ 
ophy.  Why  did  it  exert  such  a  fascination  upon  the  minds 
of  the  medieval  thinkers? 

First  and  chiefly,  because  of  its  sublime  simplicity.  I 
have  said  that  Aristotle’s  world  is  vast  as  a  cathedral  is 
vast.  I  might  go  further  and  say  that  it  has  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Gothic  cathedral.  “Simplicity!”  you  will 
say,  “could  anything  be  less  simple  than  a  Gothic  cathedral?” 
Yes,  a  cathedral  is  in  a  sense  simple.  As  a  whole  it  possesses 
a  unity  which  the  mind  can  grasp  as  such,  and  thru  all 
the  multifarious  details  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  that  unity  there  run  identical  elements  endlessly  re¬ 
peated,  identities  of  line  and  curve,  of  mouldings  and  arches 
and  windows,  of  groining  and  columns,  of  aisle  with  aisle 
and  transept  with  transept — one’s  thought  staggers  at 
the  prospect  of  appreciating  severally  all  the  identities  re- 
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iterated  over  and  over  again  thruout  the  glorious  whole. 
And  in  like  manner  Aristotle’s  universe,  notwithstanding 
some  defects,  is  a  harmonious  whole,  within  which  the  eye 
of  thought  discerns  a  rhythmic  structure  endlessly  diver¬ 
sified  and  yet  ever  fundamentally  the  same.  Its  material 
is  Substratum,  its  harmonic  principle  is  the  antithesis  of 
Matter  and  Form.  This  antithesis  occurs  in  many  different 
contexts.  In  logic,  for  example,  it  is  called  Opposition 
and  presents  itself  in  four  distinct  kinds;  in  physics  and 
chemistry  it  is  called  Genesis-Dissolution  and  again  has 
four  kinds;  in  metaphysics  it  is  called  Matter  and  Form, 
Potentiality  and  Actuality.  But  essentially  it  is  every¬ 
where  the  same  relation,  and  whenever  one  looks  in  Aris¬ 
totle’s  world,  one  sees  it  always  the  same 'and  yet  never 
quite  the  same.  Hence  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  really 
has  something  of  the  rhythm  and  harmony  characteristic 
of  works  of  art,  like  the  cadence  of  prose,  the  rhythm  of 
verse,  the  symmetrical  elements  of  architecture.  The 
simplicity  of  this  arciiitectonic  principle  contrasted  with 
the  infinite  diversity  of  the  contexts  in  which  it  occurs; 
the  marvelous  ease  with  which  this  magic  formula  reduces 
disorder  to  order,  chaos  to  cosmos,  has  irresistibly  attracted 
many  an  inquirer  craving  for  intellectual  peace. 

But  Aristotle’s  thought  possest  still  more  potent  spells 
wherewith  to  charm  the  men  of  the  middle  age.  In  the 
first  place,  with  all  its  scientific  elaboration  of  detail,  Aris¬ 
totle’s  world  was  not  very  different  from  the  world  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  common  man  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Aristotle  knew  well  systems  of  thought  far  bolder  in  the 
range  of  their  speculations  than  his  own.  The  infinity 
of  the  universe  had  been  acknowledged  by  many  of  his 
predecessors;  the  Pythagoreans  even  conceived  the  earth 
itself  as  one  of  the  planets  revolving  about  the  central 
Fire.  But  he  rejected  all  such  soaring  theories  in  favor  of 
the  conviction  of  common  sense,  that  the  sky  is  the  boundary 
of  the  universe.  Even  his  architectonic  principles  are  for 
the  most  part  taken  direct  from  ideas  familiar  to  common 
sense,  albeit  carefully  criticised  with  the  aim  of  removing 
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from  them  the  ambiguities  inherent  in  their  ordinary 
usages.  Hence  his  system  found  the  readier  acceptance 
because  men’s  preconceived  opinions  were  so  easily  assimi¬ 
lated  to  it.  Moreover,  the  comprehension  of  Aristotle’s 
philosophy  was  made  much  easier  for  the  men  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  by  the  fact  that  all  educated  men  possest 
some  rudimentary  comprehension  of  some  of  his  most 
important  ideas.  Two  of  his  elementary  logical  works, 
the  Categories  and  the  De  Inter pretatione,  together  with 
Porphyry’s  Introduction  to  the  Categories  and  Boethius’ 
Commentary  on  the  De  Inter  pretatione,  had  been  current 
thruout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  had  been  the  staple  logical 
and  philosophical  studies  of  the  schools.  Men  who  were 
familiar  with  these  books  had  much  less  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  the  more  comprehensive  works  when  discovered 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  had. 

Another  powerful  factor  in  winning  a  hearing  for  Aris¬ 
totle  was  the  immense  amount  of  concrete  informatiorir^ 
which  his  books  contained.  Thruout  the  early  middle 
age  the  dominant,  indeed  almost  the  sole  interest  had  been 
the  theological.  No  knowledge  was  valued  except  that 
which  bore  upon  the  way  of  salvation.  But  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  the  scientific  spirit  was  awakening  from  its 
long  sleep  and  looking  curiously  out  upon  the  world  of  nature. 
To  men  who  felt  this  craving  for  knowledge  Aristotle’s 
books  were  treasure-trove  indeed.  Here  one  could  learn 
all  about  the  structure  and  habits  of  all  kinds  of  beasts 
and  birds  and  fishes  and  insects,  all  the  mysteries  of  re¬ 
production,  here  one  would  find  amazing  ingenious  guesses 
at  the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of  multitudes  of  facts  or  sup¬ 
posed  facts.  Take,  for  example,  a  few  instances  from  that 
book  of  Problems  to  which  I  before  referred.  Why  do 
wounds  of  the  head  heal  more  quickly  in  marshy  regions 
than  wounds  of  the  shins;  why  is  disease  less  prevalent,  but 
more  fatal  in  winter  than  in  summer;  why  are  drunkards 
especially  subject  to  pleurisy;  why  does  wine  mixt  with 
water,  if  taken  strong,  give  a  worse  headache  next  morning 
than  pure  wine;  why  does  wine  make  men  both  stupid  and 
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excited;  why  are  drunken  men  inclined  to  weep;  why  does 
the  way  seem  longer  when  one  does  not  know  how  far  one 
has  to  go ;  why  does  walking  make  the  thighs  ache  more  than 
the  shins;  why  does  a  sedentary  life  make  some  people 
fat  and  others  thin;  why  is  rising  from  a  sitting  posture 
more  likely  to  make  one  giddy  than  sitting  down;  why 
do  we  yawn  in  response  to  a  yawn,  but  do  not  imitate  other 
movements;  why  does  the  hair  stand  on  end  when  one  is 
frightened ;  why  do  men  sneeze  more  frequently  than  beasts ; 
why  have  all  animals  an  even  number  of  legs;  why  have 
human  beings  no  mane;  why  do  deaf  people  talk  thru 
their  noses ;  why  is  it  that  some  people  can  not  read  without 
going  to  sleep,  whether  they  wish  to  or  not;  why  is  bread 
better  hot  than  cold,  and  why  is  it  improved  by  being 
warmed  over;  why  does  water  feel  hotter  when  one  moves 
one’s  foot  in  it  than  when  one  keeps  it  quiet;  why  is  it  that 
the  voice,  hand,  and  upper  lip  tremble  most  when  one  is 
frightened;  why  is  it  a  worse  crime  to  kill  a  woman  than  a 
man;  why  is  it  more  disgraceful  to  embezzle  a  small  trust- 
fund  than  to  abscond  with  a  larger  sum  of  borrowed  money ; 
why  can  one  stop  a  sneeze  by  rubbing  the  eye;  why  do 
our  eyes  redden  with  anger  but  our  ears  with  shame;  why 
do  those  who  are  blind  from  birth  never  become  bald; 
why  are  sneezes  between  midnight  and  midday  unlucky 
and  those  between  midday  and  midnight  lucky;  why  are 
the  teeth,  altho  harder  than  flesh,  more  sensitive  to 
cold;  why  are  the  lips  the  most  ticklish  part  of  the  body; 
why  can  not  one  tickle  one’s  self? 

These  studies  in  the  science  of  nature  were,  however, 
not  the  most  valuable  part  of  Aristotle’s  w'ork.  Logic 
was  his  great  achievement.  Plato  had  paid  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  logical  problems  and  one  will  And  in  his 
dialogues  many  acute  suggestions,  but  the  science  of  logic 
was  almost  wholly  Aristotle’s  own  work.  So  thoroly  was 
it  done  that  no  man  was  able  to  criticise  it  effectively  or  to 
improve  upon  it  in  any  important  particular  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  Psychology,  Ethics, 
Politics  and  Poetics  also  contain  much  which  is  still  of  value. 
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I  have  given  you  three  chief  reasons  why  Aristotle’s 
philosophy  so  gript  the  minds  of  medieval  scholars.  The 
first  was  the  symmetrical  perfection  of  his  system,  the  second 
was  the  fact  that  certain  of  its  leading  ideas  were  already 
familiar,  the  third  was  the  immense  store  of  facts  and  ex¬ 
planations  of  facts  which  it  contained.  I  must  now  give 
you  a  fourth  which  is  much  more  difficult  than  the  others 
to  explain  in  a  few  words,  but  which  is  of  especial  im¬ 
portance,  not  only  because  it  favored  the  acceptance  of 
his  doctrines,  but  also  and  chiefly  because  it  explains  as 
nothing  else  can  how  Aristotle’s  system  came  into  being 
and  why  it  was  what  it  was.  This  is  his  theory  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  method  of  science. 

Aristotle’s  use  of  the  word  “knowledge”  differs  from 
that  current  in  his  day  and  in  ours.  For  example,  you  no 
doubt  would  say  that  you  “know”  that  I  am  now  talking 
to  you.  Aristotle  would  not.  It  is  true  that  I  am  now 
talking  to  you,  but  it  was  not  true  a  few  minutes  ago  and  it 
will  not  be  true  a  few  minutes  hence.  But  “knowledge” 
is  eternally  true,  according  to  Aristotle.  For  example, 
the  statement  that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other,  expresses  knowledge,  for  it  is  true  from 
eternity  to  eternity.  The  object  of  knowledge  also  must 
be  necessarily  immutable  and  eternal.  If  not,  it  might 
change  or  cease  to  exist,  and  then  the  knowledge  referring 
to  it  which  formerly  was  true  would  be  true  no  longer, 
in  which  event,  according  to  Aristotle’s  definition  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  never  was  knowledge  at  all. 

What  are  the  sources  of  knowledge?  Or,  to  put  it  more 
precisely,  what  are  the  intellectual  processes  which  enable 
us  to  acquire  it?  Aristotle  says  there  are  two.  Intuition 
and  Reasoning.  Reasoning  is  a  process  of  combining  two 
known  truths  in  such  a  way  as  to  derive  from  them  a  third 
which  was  not  known.  The  new  truth  is  then  said  to  be 


“demonstrated”  by  the  truths  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Aristotle  devoted  much  labor  to  the  analysis  of  these  pro¬ 
cesses  of  reasoning  and  reduced  them  all  to  a  limited  num¬ 
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type  of  all  syllogisms  is  of  the  form  All  B  is  A,  All  C  is  B, 
All  C  is  A. 

Reasoning  obviously  presupposes  that  the  reasoner 
already  has  some  truths  in  mind  from  which  to  reason 
to  new  ones.  Where  did  he  get  them?  Some  he  might 
have  got  from  reasoning,  but  he  could  not  get  all  in  that 
way.  The  chain  of  syllogisms  must  begin  somewhere. 
Where  then  did  he  get  the  first  truths  from  which  all  reasoned 
or  demonstrated  truths  are  derived?  Aristotle  replies 
that  he  got  them  from  Intuition.  Intuition  is  a  kind  of 
intellectual  perception  by  which  we  immediately  perceive 
abstract  ideas  and  abstract  truths  very  much  as  we  per¬ 
ceive  concrete  things  thru  our  senses.  It  is,  for  example. 
Intuition  which  perceives  that  if  equals  be  added  to  equals 
the  sums  will  be  equal.  You  can  not  prove  it  and  you 
do  not  need  to.  You  only  have  to  look  at  it,  so  to  speak, 
with  this  eye  of  your  mind  and  you  immediately  perceive 
both  that  it  is  true  and  that  it  is  necessarily  true. 

So  Aristotle’s  ideal  scientific  method  consists  of  two  steps. 
First,  you  must  discover  by  Intuition  the  highest  possible 
truths,  the  first  principles  of  knowledge.  Second,  you 
construct  syllogisms  out  of  them  and  deduce  from  them 
as  many  conclusions  as  possible.  The  first  principles 
together  with  the  conclusions  derived  from  them  consti¬ 
tute  the  whole  of  knowledge  proper. 

But  how  could  Aristotle  reconcile  this  theory  with  the 
patent  fact  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  spin  the  whole  of 
knowledge  out  of  one’s  own  head  as  the  spider  spins  her 
web?  Sense-perception  may  not  give  knowledge  immedi¬ 
ately,  but  that  it  is  somehow  helpful  in  acquiring  knowledge 
and  that  one  can  not  get  all  knowledge  without  it  is  self- 
evident  to  any  hard-headed,  practical  man.  Now,  Aris¬ 
totle  was  an  eminently  practical  man.  He  had  been  trained 
as  a  physician  in  youth,  and  thruout  his  life  retained  the 
practical  common  sense  which  is  to  this  day  such  a  marked 
characteristic  of  doctors.  In  fact,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
he  did  not  himself  rely  wholly  or  chiefly  upon  this  ideal 
method.  He  was  a  most  diligent  collector  of  facts  ascer- 
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tained  by  sense-experience,  and  based  his  formal  science 
upon  such  collections.  How  then  did  he  explain  the  re¬ 
lation  of  Sense-perception  to  Intuition? 

Sense-perception  is  necessary,  he  said,  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  because  without  its  aid  Intuition  could 
never  apprehend  the  first  principles  at  all.  Intuition  per¬ 
ceives  that  the  straight  line  is  determined  by  tw6  points, 
but  it  is  only  thru  our  sense-perceptions  of  edges  and  the 
like  that  Intuition  is  ever  brought  to  the  conceptions  of 
“line”  and  “point”  at  all.  So  also  Intuition  grasps  the 
concept  of  “unit”  and  by  repeating  it  constructs  the  num¬ 
bers,  but  it  never  could  have  apprehended  the  “unit”  if 
Sense-perception  had  not  already  perceived  myriads  of 
things  each  of  which  was  “one.”  Thus  the  perceptions 
of  senses  are  a  kind  of  crude  material  from  which  Intuition 
distils  the  true  objects  of  knowledge. 

Important,  therefore,  as  is  the  r61e  which  Aristotle  assigns 
to  Sense-perception  is  his  theory  of  knowledge,  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  subsidiary.  When  Intuition  has  once  apprehended 
the  concept  or  principle  one  needs  Sense-perception  no 
longer.  But  in  very  many  cases,  and  those  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  it  is  not  necessary  to  invoke  immediate  Sense-  . 
perception  at  all.  Every  man  possesses  already  milHons 
of  such  percepts  stored  up  in  his  memory,  stereotyped  in 
his  opinions  and  associated  with  the  words  which  he  uses. 

In  fact,  one  may  go  further.  The  language  used  by  any  , 
race  carries  with  it,  in  the  form  of  meanings,  the  net  result 
of  the  race’s  experience  thru  countless  centuries,  each  genera¬ 
tion  transmitting  its  knowledge  to  the  next  merely  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  language.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  events 
of  daily  life  are  concerned,  one  may  substitute  the  meanings 
of  words  and  the  received  opinions  of  men  for  immediate 
Sense-perception . 

This  is  precisely  what  Aristotle  does.  He  begins  each 
important  discussion  with  a  survey  of  these  opinions,  as  ] 
held  by  ordinary  men,  or  as  refined  in  the  theories  of  the  ' 
philosophers;  he  considers  what  he  calls  the  airoplax  or 
the  difiiculties  and  inconsistencies  embedded  in  them. 
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and  he  carefully  scrutinizes  th^  meanings  of  the  words  in 
which  they  are  exprest.  Then  he  endeavors  to  extract 
from  this  miscellaneous  material  the  residuum  of  sound 
knowledge  which  it  contains. 

Now  it  is  true  that  this  method  will  yield  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge.  For  example,  take  the  word  “rose.” 
A  critical  examination  of  all  the  ideas  and  opinions  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  word  will  result  in  assembling  and  classifying 
what  people  know  about  roses.  The  principle  involved 
may  be  illustrated  from  another  field.  In  the  “’40’s”  it  was 
discovered  that  the  sandy  beds  of  many  streams  in  California 
contained  particles  of  gold.  They  had  at  one  time  been 
embedded  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountains;  the  operation 
of  wind,  rain  and  frost  had  disintegrated  the  rock,  the  gold 
had  been  swept  down  by  the  rains  into  the  streams  and  was 
easily  recovered  from  the  sand  by  the  miner.  When  those 
deposits  had  been  exhausted,  methods  of  extracting  the 
gold  from  the  original  rock  had  to  be  devised,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  a  difficult  problem.  But  the  problem  has  been 
solved  with  considerable  success,  and  today  many  low- 
grade  ores  formerly  thought  worthless  are  being  worked 
with  profit. 

Science  has  had  a  somewhat  similar  history.  Aristotle 
was  one  of  the  “original  Forty-niners.”  In  his  day  the 
observant  and  keen-witted  Greek  race  had  accumulated 
a  good  deal  of  knowledge,  but  this  knowledge  had  never 
been  formulated  and  systematized.  This  was  the  task 
to  which  Aristotle  in  effect  addrest  himself,  and  he  performed 
it  on  the  whole  very  well.  The  result  was  an  encyclopedia 
of  the  knowledge  possest  by  the  Greeks  of  his  age,  enriched 
by  the  results  of  Aristotle’s  own  researches. 

But  Aristotle  had  exhausted  the  mine  and  his  successors 
were  unable  by  the  use  of  his  method  to  extract  any  new 
facts  of  importance.  Their  attempts  at  defining  and  re¬ 
defining,  classifying  and  reclassifying  resulted  only  too 
often  in  nothing  but  futile  hair-splitting. 

Moreover,  his  method  was  fatally  mistaken  in  more 
than  one  vital  point.  His  “first  principles”  roughly  corre- 
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spend  to  what  we  call  “laws  of  nature.”  But  he  had  only 
two  criteria  for  determining  the  truth  of  such  laws,  self¬ 
evidence,  and  observation.  The  first  is  simply  the  feehng 
of  certainty  which  they  inspired  in  him  when  he  contem¬ 
plated  them.  But  that  is  not  criterion.  Aristotle  was 
no  more  exempt  from  the  illusions  of  his  age  than  was 
any  other  man,  and  repeatedly  accepts  as  self-evident 
principles  which  we  know  to  be  absurdly  false.  Observa¬ 
tion  was  his  second  criterion,  but  it  also  was  most  untrust¬ 
worthy.  For  example,  Aristotle  believed  that  if  observa¬ 
tion  established  any  fact  tvhatever  it  established  the  facts 
that  earth  and  water  tend  to  move  toward  the  center  of 
the  universe,  and  that  heavier  bodies  fall  faster  than  lighter 
ones.  To  revert  to  the  parable,  he  had  no  means  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  gold  from  pyrites,  of  ascertaining  the  purity 
of  his  gold  or  of  refining  away  its  impurities. 

Thus  Aristotle’s  method  resulted  in  incorporating  into 
his  philosophical  system  not  only  the  entire  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  possest  by  his  age,  but  also  a  very  large  part,  perhaps  j 
the  greater  part,  of  the  popular  errors  of  his  age.  The  fact  I 
that  a  large  part  of  the  popular  superstitions  are  eliminated 
is  to  be  credited,  not  to  the  merits  of  Aristotle’s  method, 
but  to  his  own  critical  and  sceptical  temperament,  which 
prompted  him  to  reject  the  worst  extremes  of  superstition 
current  in  his  time. 

Before  science  could  make  real  progress  a  more  accurate 
method  of  observing  the  phenothena  of  nature  had  to  be 
devised,  just  as  the  gold-mining  industry  had  to  wait  for 
the  results  of  the  analytical  chemist.  Little  by  little  the 
labors  of  successive  generations  brought  such  a  method  to 
perfection,  namely,  that  of  experimentation,  which  essen¬ 
tially  consists  in  analyzing  the  masses  of  phenomena  given 
by  observation  into  their  significant  factors.  Aristotle 
was  not  wholly  ignorant  of  experimental  methods;  he  uses 
them  occasionally,  and  the  later  Greek  scientists,  notably 
Strato  of  Lampsacus,  who  occupied  Aristotle’s  chair  at  the 
Lyceum  some  forty  years  after  his  death,  employed  them 
to  a  considerable  extent.  But  neither  Aristotle  nor  any  of 
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his  successors  in  the  least  appreciated  their  importance. 
The  short  cut  to  riches  which  Aristotle  used  so  successfully 
fascinated  men’s  imaginations  and  diverted  their  attention 
from  the  only  path  which  could  lead  to  real  success. 

Try  to  imagine  how  this  aspect  of  Aristotle’s  philosophy 
would  impress  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
were  suddenly  presented  with  a  system  of  philosophy  most 
imposing  with  its  array  of  sweeping  general  principles, 
rigorously  applied  to  all  aspects  of  nature,  and  yet,  on  the 
whole,  not  subverting,  but  confirming  and  justifying  the 
ordinary  beliefs  of  men.  What  wonder  is  it  that  criticism 
was  silenced?  And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  philosophers, 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  the  very  method  which 
Aristotle  had  himself  used,  what  wonder  is  it  that  they 
were  fired  with  emulation  to  complete  his  work,  to  extend 
knowledge  to  its  furthest  bounds,  to  organize  the  whole 
into  perfectly  articulated  system  and  to  exhibit  its  harmony 
with  the  system  of  revealed  religion  which  had  been  un¬ 
known  to  Aristotle?  This  was  the  aim  of  the  great  scho¬ 
lastics — of  Albert,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  Duns. 
Scotus — a  noble  aim,  worthy  of  those  noble  men.  But 
they  failed;  and  we,  looking  back  from  the  vantage  of  more 
than  six  centuries,  can  see  in  part  why  they  failed.  They 
were  under  the  spell  of  Aristotle. 

But  we  of  the  twentieth  century,  of  course,  are  not  under 
the  spell  of  Aristotle.  Yet  we  should  be  wary  in  our  boast¬ 
ing.  There  are  fashions  in  thinking  no  less  than  in  attire, 
and  they  are  sometimes  quite  as  despotic.  In  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  England  was  fascinated  by  Locke,  Germany 
by  Leibnitz  and  Wolff;  in  the  nineteenth,  the  Mills,  Ben- 
tham  and  Spencer  ruled  in  England,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling 
and  Hegel  in  Germany.  America,  so  far  as  she  is  susceptible 
to  such  influences,  has  hitherto  followed  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  but  a  few  years  ago  a  native  American  philosophy,. 
Pragmatism,  bade  fair  to  become  the  shibboleth  whereby 
every  man’s  philosophic  orthodoxy  was  to  be  determined. 

From  such  a  mass  movement  of  thought,  the  “spirit  of' 
the  age’’  as  it  is  often  called,  not  one  of  us  can  wholly 
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dissociate  himself.  We,  too,  are  atoms  in  the  mass  and  must 
to  some  extent  move  with  its  movement.  But  we  can  at 
least  be  conscious  atoms.  We  can  strive  to  distinguish 
the  ideas  and  prejudices  which  we  breathe  in  from  the 
environment  from  those  which  are  based  upon  evidence 
tested  by  all  the  means  in  our  power.  And  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  spirit  of  independence,  of  free  criticism,  lies  our 
only  hope  of  ultimately  drawing  nearer  to  that  Knowledge 
the  attainment  of  which  was  the  dream  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle,  of  Albert  and  of  Thomas,  of  Des  Cartes,  Spinoza, 
Locke,  Kant,  Hegel,  Spencer,  James — of  all  the  aspiring 
souls  among  all  nations  and  thruout  all  the  ages. 

William  R.  Newbold 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

[The  death  in  July  last  of  Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray  led 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly  to  send  to  the  New  York  Sun  a  very 
instructive  review  of  the  history  of  the  great  Oxford 
dictionary  and  of  Dr.  Murray’s  conspicuous  part  in  it. 
The  Educational  Review  gladly  gives  space  to  this  article 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  widely  read  by  teachers  and 
students  of  the  English  language. — Editor.] 

The  passing  of  Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray  at  78  serves  to 
remind  us  that  from  his  point  of  view  the  occupation  which 
he  followed  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  he  de¬ 
scribed  in  his  dictionary,  under  the  word  “lexicographer,” 
“A  writer  or  compiler  of  a  dictionary.”  How  different 
from  that  of  his  great  forerunner  Johnson,  by  whom  the 
lexicographer  was  defined  as  “a  writer  of  dictionaries”  and 
described  as  “a  harmless  drudge  that  busies  himself  in 
tracing  the  original,  and  detailing  the  signification  of 
words.” 

When  in  1857  the  Philological  Society,  acting  on  the 
suggestion  of  Archbishop  Trench,  the  eminent  philologist 
and  author  of  Study  of  words  and  English  past  and  present, 
determined  to  collect  material  for  a  dictionary  which,  by 
the  completeness  of  its  vocabulary  and  by  the  application 
of  the  historical  method  to  the  life  and  use  of  words,  might 
be  worthy  of  the  English  language  and  of  English  scholar¬ 
ship,  they  set  about  to  find  a  man  who  had  the  necessary 
ability,  patience,  endurance  and  dogged  perseverance  to 
assume  the  editorial  responsibility.  The  collecting  of  ma¬ 
terial  began  in  1858,  and  this  was  guided  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Herbert  Coleridge,  grandson  of  the  poet 
Coleridge.  But  31  years  of  age  when  he  was  called  to  his 
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fathers,  Coleridge  had  lived  long  enough  to  prepare  for  the 
press  some  specimens  showing  the  lines  which  he  proposed 
to  follow  in  dealing  with  Enghsh  words. 

Coleridge  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Furnivall, 
who  had  held  the  position  of  assistant  editor  under  him. 
From  1857  to  1878  the  work  of  collecting  the  material  for 
this  magnum  opus  was  continued,  until  nearly  three  million 
quotations  were  assembled.  Two  years  before  a  contract 
was  signed  with  the  Oxford  University  Press,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  who  were  contemplating  the  publication  of  an 
international  dictionary  which  was  to  compete  with  Web¬ 
ster’s  American  dictionary,  then  styled  “unabridged,” 
sought  a  competent  editor,  and  consulted  Macmillan  and 
Company  of  London,  who  asked  the  late  Richard  Morris, 
author  of  The  etymology  of  local  names  (1857),  and  better 
known  as  the  editor  of  twelve  volumes  of  the  Early  English 
text  society,  including  those  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  from 
the  original  manuscripts,  to  select  one.  Morris  at  once 
named  James  A  H.  Murray,  a  Scottish  scholar  and  member 
of  the  Philological  Society. 

In  the  meantime  Murray  had  written  and  published 
various  papers  in  the  transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society  and  in  addition  a  standard  work  on  The  dialect 
of  the  southern  countries  of  Scotland  (1873);  he  had  edited 
The  romance  and  prophecies  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  (1875) 
and  other  works  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  The 
masterly  article  on  the  English  language  which  appeared 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  and  which 
has  been  largely  preserved  in  the  eleventh  edition,  was  also 
from  his  pen.  When  Murray  was  approached  as  to  his 
willingness  to  undertake  the  task  of  editing  such  a  work  as 
Harper  and  Brothers  had  in  mind  he  replied  willingly, 
but  on  one  condition  only:  that  the  work  in  question  should 
be  on  a  bigger  and  broader  plan  than  Webster’s. 

Harpers  inquired  whether  material  was  available  to 
make  such  a  work.  The  Macmillans  approached  Dr. 
Murray  with  the  inquiry,  and  he  told  them  all  he  knew. 
By  request  he  wrote  a  few  sample  definitions  and  specimens 
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of  the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  treat  words,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  material  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
English  Philological  Society  that  had  been  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  Dr.  Furnivall.  Then  came  the  suggestion  that 
Harpers  and  Macmillans  jointly  should  produce  a  work 
upon  the  plans  suggested  by  Murray,  but  Harpers  wanted 
a  book  smaller  than  the  American  dictionary,  and  so  the 
plan  fell  thru.  Fourteen  years  later  the  labor  of  producing 
a  larger  work  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  Isaac  Kauffman  Funk, 
whose  career  as  an  editor  and  publisher  had  begun  in  1876 
with  the  issue  of  standard  works  from  English  classic 
authors. 

The  sample  articles  which  Murray  had  prepared  were 
shown  to  members  of  the  Philological  Society  and  received 
their  approval.  Murray  approached  various  publishers 
with  a  view  to  interesting  them  in  the  production  of  an 
English  dictionary  based  upon  historical  principles,  but 
none  seemed  willing  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  late  Professor  Max  Mueller,  Dean 
Liddell,  Dr.  Furnivall  and  others  became  interested  in  the 
plan  and  laid  it  before  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  who,  while  at  first  opposed  to  the  work  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  an  Oxford  man  to  undertake  it,  finally 
determined  to  publish  the  dictionary  on  the  condition  that 
Dr.  Murray  would  assume  the  editorship,  and  the  work 
was  offered  to  him  with  these  words  by  Professor  Price, 
secretary  of  the  Delegates:  “You  had  better  consider  the 
matter  carefully,  for  if  you  do  the  editing,  the  work  will  be 
well  done;  if  not,  it  will  not  be  done.” 

In  December,  1878,  a  contract  with  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  was  made  by  which  the  Delegates  agreed  to 
bear  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing  this  great 
work,  and  in  the  spring  of  1879  Dr.  Murray  left  Mill  Hill 
School  and  started  working  as  editor  of  the  book  to  which 
he  had  devoted  thirty-five  years  of  his  life.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  it  was  in  this  very  year  that  there  appeared  in 
England  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  the  first 
volume  of  the  Encyclopaedic  dictionary,  “anew  and  original 
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work  of  reference  to  all  the  words  in  the  English  language 
with  a  full  account  of  their  origin,  meaning,  pronunciation 
and  use,”  which  aimed  to  cover  almost  the  same  ground, 
combining  the  ordinary  features  of  a  dictionary  of  English 
and  the  treatment  of  certain  subjects  with  something  of  the 
exhaustiveness  adopted  in  an  encyclopedia.  Dr.  Hunter’s 
work  made  a  great  advance  upon  other  English  dictionaries 
in  that  he  introduced  a  large  number  of  words  then  obsolete 
or  rarely  in  use.  The  matter  of  dates  or  indication  of 
periods  which  this  work  lacked  was,  however,  a  defect  from 
which  it  suffered,  as  it  left  the  reader  in  a  state  of  un¬ 
certainty  as  regards  the  value  of  the  citations  given.  Dr. 
Hunter’s  name  appeared  only  on  the  title  page  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  first  edition.  He  had  collected  the  material 
which  served  as  the  original  basis  of  the  work,  which  was 
carried  to  completion,  seven  volumes,  1888,  by  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  general  editor  of  Cassell  and  Company’s  publica¬ 
tions. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Mimray  began  work  Furnivall  circularized 
all  the  readers  for  quotations  who  had  worked  assiduously 
for  some  years  for  the  Philological  Society,  and  told  them 
the  good  news  that  the  work  they  had  done  for  the  Philo¬ 
logical  Society  was  shortly  to  be  utilized  in  the  production 
of  the  New  English  dictionary,  and  asked  them  if  they  were 
willing  to  continue  cooperation  under  the  new  editor. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  responded  enthusiastically,  and 
one,  a  schoolmaster  in  Kendal,  is  still  contributing.  It  was 
Dr.  Johnson’s  sad  comment  that  he  received  little  assistance 
from  the  learned  ;n  the  production  of  his  work,  but  to  the 
New  English  dictionary  quotations  were  supplied  by  the 
millions,  and  an  army  of  readers  searched  the  writings  of 
more  than  5,000  authors  of  all  periods  of  EngHsh  literature, 
placing  this  wealth  of  material  in  the  hands  of  the  editors 
of  this  work. 

While  the  path  of  the  soldier  may  lead  to  glory,  that  of  the 
lexicographer  has  for  centuries  been  beset  by  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  privations.  Johnson  suffered  and  left  a  record 
of  his  sufferings  indelibly  imprest  in  English  literature. 
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Among  the  first  of  Dr.  Murray’s  assistants  was  a  man  of 
decided  ability  but  utterly  devoid  of  moral  sense.  He  not 
only  stole  the  books  entrusted  to  him  but  sold  them,  and 
even  opened  the  parcels  of  quotations  sent  in  by  the  readers 
so  that  he  m'ght  make  use  of  the  material  at  his  disposal 
and  contribute  it  to  another  work.  This  man  not  only 
received  his  salary  as  Dr.  Murray’s  assistant  but  was  also 
in  the  pay  of  other  employers  who  benefited  by  his  thefts. 
It  is  sad  to  comment  that  conditions  even  as  bad  as  these, 
which  prevailed  in  England  in  the  early  ’8o’s,  were  shown 
to  exist  also  in  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago. 

It  was  not  until  1885  that  Dr.  Murray  moved  to  Oxford, 
by  which  time  the  first  instalment  of  the  dictionary  was 
printed.  It  had  taken  five  years  of  continuous  labor. 
After  he  had  finished  the  letter  “B”  Dr.  Murray  determined 
that  speedier  progress  would  be  made  if  he  appointed  an 
associate,  and  so  selected  Henry  Bradley,  born  in  Man¬ 
chester  in  1845,  for  this  position.  Dr.  Bradley  is  a  self- 
trained  philologist  and  began  work  on  the  dictionary  in 
1889.  Prior  to  this  he  had  been  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
later  was  employed  as  a  clerk  and  foreign  correspondent  in 
Sheffield.  From  Sheffield  he  went  to  London  and  con¬ 
tributed  reviews  to  the  Academy,  the  Athenaeum  and  other 
periodicals,  and  among  them  several  capable  reviews  of  the 
dictionary  for  the  Academy. 

At  the  time  of  his  selection  Bradley  was  engaged  on  a  new 
edition  of  Stratmann’s  Middle  English  dictionary,  which  was 
published  in  1891.  Dr.  Bradley’s  work  on  Murray’s 
dictionary  is  recognized  as  marked  by  fine  lexicographical 
sense,  supported  by  an  erudition  of  high  order.  He  was 
three  times  elected  president  of  the  Philological  Society, 
and  in  1903  received  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
honoris  causa  from  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

The  work  which  Dr.  Murray  lived  to  see  completed 
practically  to  the  end  of  “U,”  and  of  which  there  remains 
only  a  small  section  of  the  letter  “S,”  from  “subterranean” 
to  “syzygy,”  and  from  “turndown”  to  the  end  of  “Z,” 
will  now  be  continued  by  his  associates.  Dr.  Bradley,  Dr. 
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William  A.  Craigie,  also  a  Scotchman,  born  at  Dundee  in 
1867,  who  has  already  been  engaged  on  the  dictionary  for 
eighteen  years,  and  C.  T.  Onions.  Sir  James  Murray  re¬ 
ceived  the  honor  of  knighthood  as  a  reward  for  his  labors 
in  the  year  1908,  and  in  that  very  year  the  Worshipful  Com¬ 
pany  of  Goldsmiths  contributed  £5,000  toward  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  sixth  volume,  to  which  body  it  is  dedicated. 

Begun  as  it  was  in  1879,  Sir  James  Murray’s  great  work 
contains  a  vocabulary  of  328,319  words  as  far  as  published, 
but  in  the  thirty-five  years  that  it  has  been  in  course  of 
production  the  language  has  grown  apace.  The  arts  and 
sciences  have  added  thousands  of  terms  to  our  speech  which 
it  was  impossible  for  Dr.  Murray  and  his  assistants  to  place 
on  record.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  the  completion  of  this 
work  the  interest  of  the  English  Philological  Society  will  be 
sufficiently  keen  to  permit  of  the  production  of  supple¬ 
mentary  volumes,  which  shall  contain  the  latest  additions 
to  our  tongue. 

Of  the  men  whom  Sir  James  Murray  at  78  left  behind. 
Dr.  Bradley  is  now  69  and  Dr.  Craigie  47;  the  age  of  Mr. 
C.  T.  Onions  I  do  not  know.  During  the  past  five  years 
England  has  lost  three  of  the  most  brilliant  lights  that  ever 
shone  in  English  lexicography :  Henry  Sweet,  the  author  of 
The  history  of  English  sounds;  Walter  Skeat,  author  of  The 
etymological  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  and  James 
A.  H.  Murray,  editor,  the  master  mind  of  the  greatest  work 
that  English  lexicography  has  ever  known.  May  they 
rest  in  peace. 


IDEALS' 

It  is  said  that  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 
That  is  doubtless  so.  Yet  there  is  a  truer  index  to  character, 
and  that  is  the  ideal  of  life  which  an  individual  accepts  for 
himself. 

Ideals  differ  in  worth  as  do  the  characters  of  individuals 
professing  them.  What,  then,  is  the  touchstone  by  which 
^  Commencement  address  delivered  at  St.  Agatha,  New  York,  June 
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the  value  of  an  ideal  may  be  tested?  It  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  mankind  exprest  in  spontaneous  approbation. 

To  what  type  of  conduct  and  of  character  does  mankind 
give  this  instinctive  sanction  of  approval  and  of  admira¬ 
tion?  To  none  more  generously  than  to  the  heroic  is  this 
tribute  of  honor  accorded.  Mankind  loves  a  hero  and 
singles  him  out  with  unerring  instinct  however  humble  his 
position.  The  wireless  operator  who  holds  to  his  post  on 
the  sinking  ship,  thinking  only  of  the  safety  of  others;  the 
locomotive  engineer  who  stands  at  his  throttle  tho  enveloped 
in  scalding  steam,  thoughtless  of  pain  and  death  for  himself 
in  his  absorption  in  the  rescue  of  others,  are  acclaimed  with 
as  honest  and  as  generous  praise  as  a  Nelson  or  a  Caesar. 

What  is  the  essence  of  heroism?  Is  it  not  renunciation 
of  self  in  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others?  Is  it  not  the 
exaltation  of  duty  in  total  abnegation  of  the  interests  of 
self?  Is  it  not  the  submergence  of  the  individual  in  sacri¬ 
ficial  service  to  that  which  is  bigger  and  higher  and  nobler 
than  self?  Is  it  not  the  finding  of  life  by  losing  it? 

In  all  humanity  there  are  the  seeds  of  heroism.  Proof 
of  this  is  found  in  the  quick  and  universal  appreciation  of 
heroism  in  others.  The  human  heart  the  world  over  re¬ 
sponds  with  a  common  throb  to  an  heroic  deed.  Yet 
further  proof  is  granted  in  unstinted  measure.  Today  the 
world  is  aghast  at  scenes  of  destructive  enmity,  of  human 
slaughter,  of  pitiless  carnage.  Incredulity  at  the  situation 
is  testing  our  faith  in  the  attainment  of  civilization;  social 
standards  are  passing  thru  a  crucible  of  fire.  Yet  out  of 
the  gloom  of  doubt,  of  sorrow  and  of  suffering,  out  of  the 
darkness  of  human  error  and  of  social  blindness,  shines  the 
clear  light  of  unfailing  heroism  displayed  alike  by  all  nations 
and  peoples,  by  all  ranks  and  classes.  Faith  can  not  give 
way  to  doubt  so  long  as  men  and  women  the  world  over 
renounce  all  the  dearest  interests  of  self,  property,  home, 
hfe  in  defense  of  a  common  cause,  endure  suffering,  priva¬ 
tion,  hardship  in  support  of  a  national  ideal,  sacrifice  self 
in  devotion  to  a  duty  larger  than  self. 

While  deeply  deploring  the  barbarism  of  war  and  its 
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frightful  slaughter  of  human  life,  while  bewailing  the  lack  of 
a  finer  faith  and  a  higher  code  of  international  ethics, 
irrespective  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  causes  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  present  stupendous  conflict,  let  us  not  miss 
the  one  great  inspiration  of  this  heartrending  strife,  namely, 
the  predominance  of  the  heroic  type  in  human  nature, 
of  the  power  of  renunciation,  of  sacrificial  devotion  to  duty. 

If  these  are  precious  human  traits,  must  we  wait  for 
disaster,  for  calamity,  for  war  to  call  them  forth,  or  shall  we 
look  to  daily  duties  and  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  life  to 
develop  courage,  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  duty,  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  power  of  renunciation? 

If  we  value  these  traits  we  shall  place  a  premium  upon 
power  of  effort  in  our  children;  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  them 
wrestle  with  hard  tasks  and  win;  we  shall  be  less  fearful 
of  nerves  and  more  fearful  of  nerve  or  the  lack  of  it ;  we  shall 
preach  (to  them)  the  gospel  achievement  thru  work;  we 
shall  require  the  sacrifice  of  pleasure  for  duty,  reahzing 
that  the  self-respect  thereby  awakened  is  a  fundamental 
motive  to  conduct  bringing  finer  reward  than  the  passive 
pleasures  of  life;  knowing  that  strength  and  toughness  of 
moral  and  mental  fibre,  derived  only  from  effort  of  will, 
are  an  essential  equipment  for  life. 

If  we  care  for  mental  robustness  and  moral  vigor  and  the 
kind  of  achievement  to  which  they  lead,  we  shall  train  the 
young  committed  to  our  care  not  to  follow  the  fine  of  least 
resistance  but  to  attack  and  to  remove  the  obstacles  in 
their  path;  we  shall  encourage  them  to  hold  to  the  difficult 
subject  and  master  it  and  not  to  throw  it  over  for  something 
easier;  we  shall  teach  them  to  accept  criticism,  correction, 
and  discipline  without  ignoble  resentment  or  cowardly 
whining,  to  value  honest  achievement  above  praise,  to  win 
success  by  courageously  facing  failure;  we  shall  not  fear 
for  them  the  nervous  strain  of  school  and  college  examina¬ 
tions,  realizing  and  leading  them  to  realize  that  they  have 
not  measured  up  to  the  standard  of  physical  and  mental 
fitness  until  they  can  meet  such  tests.  What  is  failure  in 
an  examination?  There  is  always  a  chance  to  try  again 
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and  perhaps  to  find  a  better  way.  Our  finest  successes 
often  arise  out  of  failures  honestly  faced  and  courageously 
overcome.  Life  is  a  series  of  tests  and  trials  which  only 
cowardice  seeks  to  dodge.  “Between  vague,  wavering 
capability  and  fixt,  indubitable  performance  what  a  differ¬ 
ence!”  says  Carlyle.  And  fixt,  indubitable  performance 
is  tested  performance  measured  by  some  recognized  stand¬ 
ard.  Thus,  bravely  facing  the  issues  of  life  we  shall  clear 
dur  atmosphere  of  fear-thoughts  and  feelings  and  charge  it 
with  the  electric  current  of  courage.  Vigor  and  strength 
are  not  bred  from  fear;  will-power  is  not  developed  by 
subjection  to  nerves. 

“O  friend,”  writes  our  great  American  prophet  Emerson, 
“never  strike  sail  to  a  fear!  Come  into  port  greatly  or  sail 
with  God  the  seas.  Not  in  vain  you  live,  for  every  passing 
eye  is  cheered  and  refined  by  the  vision.”  And  further  he 
writes,  “The  unremitting  retention  of  simple  and  high 
sentiments  in  obscure  duties  is  hardening  the  character  to 
that  temper  which  will  work  with  honor,  if  need  be  in  the 
tumult,  or  on  the  scaffold.” 

Yes,  our  concern  in  home  and  school  is  with  the  “obscure 
duties  of  life,”  yet  by  our  treatment  of  these  duties  is 
moulded  the  national  type.  What  shall  this  be,  for  it  is 
of  our  choosing  and  of  our  making?  If  we  desire  as  the 
dominant  type  of  our  people,  strong-willed,  brave-hearted, 
high-minded  individuals  of  tough  mental  sinew  and  stout 
moral  fibre,  we  shall  see  to  it  that  sinew  is  strengthened  and 
fibre  toughened  by  exercise;  that  energy  is  freed  by  hard 
work;  that  power  of  effort  is  developed  by  overcoming 
difficulties  in  the  obscure  duties  of  the  daily  routine  of  life. 

“As  a  rule,”  writes  WilHam  James  in  his  stirring  article 
entitled  The  powers  of  men,  “As  a  rule  men  habitually  use 
only  a  small  part  of  the  powers  which  they  actually  possess. 
Stating  the  thing  broadly,  the  human  individual  thus  lives 
usually  far  within  his  limits;  he  possesses  powers  of  various 
sorts  which  he  habitually  fails  to  use.  He  energizes  below 
his  maximum,  and  he  behaves  below  his  optimum.  In 
elementary  faculty,  in  coordination,  in  power  of  inhibition 
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and  control,  in  every  conceivable  way,  his  life  is  con¬ 
tracted  like  the  field  of  vision  of  an  hysteric  subject — but 
with  less  excuse — for  the  poor  hysteric  is  diseased,  while 
in  the  rest  of  us  it  is  only  an  inveterate  habit — the  habit  of 
inferiority  to  our  full  self — that  is  bad.” 

And,  again,  to  quote  further,  “In  rough  terms  we  may 
say  that  a  man  who  energizes  below  his  normal  maximum 
fails  by  just  so  much  to  profit  by  his  chance  at  life ;  and  that 
a  nation  filled  with  such  men  is  inferior  to  a  nation  run  at 
higher  pressure.  The  problem  is,  then,  how  can  men  be 
trained  up  to  their  most  useful  pitch  of  energy?  And  how 
can  nations  make  such  training  most  accessible  to  all  their 
sons  and  daughters?  This,  after  all,  is  only  the  general 
problem  of  education,  formulated  in  slightly  different 
terms.” 

This,  my  coworkers  in  home  and  school,  and  my  children, 
this  is  the  problem  of  education  which  I  present  to  you  for 
your  earnest  consideration.  How  shall  we  train  to  our 
most  useful  pitch  of  energy,  how  shall  we  rise  to  the  use 
of  our  higher  powers,  to  a  higher  level  of  efficiency?  The 
answer  is  clear.  Only  by  energizing  can  we  learn  to 
energize;  only  by  banishing  fear- thought,  which  has  been 
defined  as  the  “self-suggestion  of  inferiority”  can  we  gain,  a 
stronger  courage  and  a  larger  faith  to  brace  us  to  stouter 
effort;  only  by  winning  success  thru  such  effort  can  we 
drink  of  the  ehxir  of  success  which  shall  stimulate  us  to 
higher  achievement. 

Emma  G.  Sebring 

St.  Agatha 

New  York 
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REVIEWS 

Teachers’  Marks — By  Frederick  James  Kelly,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1914.  139  p.  $150. 

This  is  a  study  of  two  phases  of  teachers’  standards  used 
in  judging  the  achievement  of  pupils.  The  author  first 
gives  attention  to  the  great  variability  in  standards  which 
teachers  have  in  marking  the  progress  of  pupils.'  Con¬ 
temporary  studies  are  summarized  and  the  results  of  his 
investigations  are  given.  From  these  Mr.  Kelly  finds  that 
there  is  such  wide  variation  in  the  judgments  of  teachers 
on  pupils’  achievements  in  the  elementary  schools,  in  the 
high  schools,  and  in  the  colleges  that  scarcely  any  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  marks  given.  As  an  illustration 
of  this,  a  mark  of  70  in  one  school  may  mean  more  than 
a  mark  of  81  in  another  school  having  the  same  passing 
standard.  After  a  study  of  the  marks  given  by  teachers 
and  by  the  examiners  in  the  Regents’  examinations  of 
New  York  State,  Mr.  Kelly  concludes  that  these  examina¬ 
tions  have  failed  of  their  purpose  to  establish  common 
standards  thruout  the  state  and  that  the  difference 
in  standards  between  the  examiners  and  teachers  has  been 
growing  rather  than  decreasing.  Mr.  Kelly  presents  in 
his  study  of  this  phase  of  his  problem  a  convincing  array  of 
statistical  information,  although  we  may  not  conclude  with 
him  in  his  disparagement  of  the  plan  of  admission  to  college 
by  accreditment,  nor  should  we  draw  any  conclusions  from 
his .  presentation  that  even  the  present  plan  of  teachers’ 
judgment  of  pupils’  work  is  not  superior  to  the  old  dis¬ 
carded  examination  system. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  study  has  to  do  with 
the  efficacy  of  certain  recent  standards  for  measuring  pupils’ 
achievement  in  enabling  teachers  to  judge  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  pupils  with  less  variabihty  and,  we  trust,  with 
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greater  accuracy.  From  his  study  of  the  use  of  the  Courtis 
Tests  in  Arithmetic,  Thorndike’s  Scales  of  Handwriting 
and  Drawing,  and  the  Hillegas  Composition  Scale,  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  following  conclusions : 

(1)  That  it  is  bad  educational  policy  to  attempt  to 
standardize  ability  to  do  single  combinations  in  arithmetic 
in  the  upper  grades  by  the  use  of  the  Courtis  Tests. 

(2)  That  the  Thorndike  Drawing  Scale  may  be  used  by 
unpractised  judges,  experienced  in  the  common  marking 
methods,  so  that  the  variation  of  their  judgments  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

(3)  That  the  Handwriting  Scale  apparently  does  not 
serve  to  reduce  variability  in  the  judges. 

(4)  That  variability  in  judgments  of  compositions  by 
means  of  composition  scale  are  greater  than  by  means  of 
the  common  method  of  subjective  standards. 

As  Mr.  Kelly  points  out  in  his  study,  we  can  not  yet  know 
how  great  an  influence  these  newly  derived  standards  may 
have  when  teachers  become  practised  in  their  use.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  hope  of  the  school  administration,  as  well 
as  of  the  research  student,  that  something  may  be  done  to 
aid  teachers  to  a  more  exact  and  uniform  method  of  measuring 
the  results  of  their  work. 

An  extended  bibliography  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  study. 

Ben  BeEwett 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  author  of  Ten  Years  at  Yale  thinks  that  his  book  is 
“constructed  from  thoughts,  remarks  and  observations 
jotted  down’’  by  him  during  his  experiences  as  under¬ 
graduate,  graduate  student  and  instructor  at  Yale.  He 
flatters  himself.  His  book  has  for  parents  that  prolific 
couple.  Foolishness  and  Vanity.  We  get  an  encouraging 
view  of  the  literary  standards  of  some  magazines  when  we 
read  in  a  naive  footnote  on  p.  36  that  one  or  more  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  precious  work  have  been  offered  to  and  rejected  by 
seven  different  magazines  whose  names  are  given.  The 
book  is  badly  written  and  silly  as  well.  (New  York:  Shake¬ 
speare  Press.  1915.  216  p.  $1.00.) 
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Dr.  Allene  Gregory  has  made  rather  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  effect  of  French  revolutionary  thought  on  English 
fiction  in  her  book  entitled,  The  French  Revolution  and  the 
English  novel.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1915. 
337  P- 

A  really  silly  sort  of  book  is  Carranza  and  Mexico,  by 
Carlo  de  Fornaro.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is 
a  party  pamphlet  pure  and  simple.  (New  York:  Mitchell 
Kennerley,  1915.  242  p.  $1.25.) 

Leaders  of  English  literature,  by  A.  F.  Bell,  of  Hartford 
College,  Oxford,  is  a  capital  series  of  studies  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  English  hterature  from  Chaucer  to  Swin¬ 
burne  that  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  secondary  schools. 
(London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  230  p.  2s.) 

A  serious  attempt  to  help  teachers  of  literature  to  form 
and  to  impart  good  standards  of  appreciation  is  The  lesson 
in  appreciation,  by  Frank  H.  Hayward,  Inspector  of  Schools 
for  the  London  County  Council.  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1915.  234  p.  75  cents.) 

A  somewhat  new  type  of  book  which  is  likely  to  find 
increasing  use  in  this  country  is  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
language,  by  Professor  Leonard  Bloomfield,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1914. 
335  P-  Si.75-) 

A  queer  sort  of  book  which  required  some  ingenuity  to 
think  of  and  some  skill  to  construct  is  A  laboratory  manual 
of  letters,  by  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  of  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  provide 
students  of  composition  with  concrete  material  for  compo¬ 
sition  and  criticism.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1915. 
94  p.  25  cents.) 

Essays  in  exposition  is  the  title  of  one  more  collection  of 
all  sorts  of  interesting  material  to  accompany  instruction 
in  composition.  The  editors  are  four  members  of  the  Eng- 
Hsh  Department  of  the  University  of  Cahfornia,  Messrs. 
Kurtz,  Cory,  Blanchard  and  MacMinn.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Company,  1915.  520  p.  $1.30.) 
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It  has  frequently  been  remarked  in  these  pages  that  the 
increasing  attention  given  to  oral  English  was  an  auspicious 
sign.  We  take  note  of  still  another,  The  teaching  of  oral 
English,  by  Emma  E.  Bolenius.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  1915.  214  p.) 

In  Stories  from  Browning,  Professor  Harvey  C.  Grumbine, 
of  the  University  of  Wooster,  has  provided  a  series  of  studies 
to  accompany  the  careful  reading  of  Browning’s  poems. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1915.  338  p.  $1.50.) 

In  the  field  of  elementary  modern  language  instruction, 
we  commend  a  little  book  entitled  A  French  picture  vocab¬ 
ulary,  by  J.  H.  B.  Lockhart,  of  the  Rugby  School.  It  is 
a  clever  book  for  beginners.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons, 
1914.  72  p.  74  cents.) 

In  the  series  known  as  Bell’s  Standard  French  Text¬ 
books,  there  have  recently  appeared,  capitally  printed 
and  well  edited,  Daudet’s  Lettres  de  mon  Moulin;  Moreau’s 
La  souris  blanche  and  Merrimee’s  Colomba.  (London: 
G.  Bell  &  Sons,  1914.  2s.  each.) 

A  very  good  if  simple  introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish 
is  provided  in  the  Abridged  Spanish  grammar  of  Professor 
Everett  W.  Olmstead,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Gordon,  of  Buenos  Aires.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  1914.  258  p.  $i  25.) 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  a  simple 
and  truly  reliable  reading  book  for  beginners  in  Italian. 
This  need  has  been  filled  at  least  in  large  part  by  An  Italian 
reader  of  the  nineteenth  century  literature,  compiled  and  edited 
by  Thomas  D.  Bergen,  of  the  Cascadilla  School,  Ithaca, 
and  completed  by  George  B.  Weston,  of  Harvard.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company,  1915.  236  p.  $1.00.) 

We  welcome  a  sound  English  translation  of  one  more  of 
the  excellent  books  of  M.  Faguet,  of  the  Academie  Fran- 
gaise.  This  is  the  Dread  of  responsibility,  translation  by 
Emily  James  Putnam.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1914.  221  p.  $1.25.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

At  the  University  The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  has  printed  and  put  in  circula¬ 
tion  a  report  on  the  recent  happenings  at  the  University 
of  Utah  over  the  signatures  of  the  seven  members  of  its  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inquiry.  This  report  is  carefully  drawn  and  in  the 
main  commends  itself  to  the  reader  as  a  fair  and  sagacious 
discussion  of  the  facts  and  events  with  which  it  deals. 
One  can  not  resist  the  feeling,  however,  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  behind  the  recent  resignations  at  the  University 
of  Utah  and  the  events  which  led  up  to  them,  than  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  record. 

The  trustees  of  the  university  have  put  themselves  in  an 
unfortunate  light,  as  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  shows  pretty 
plainly  on  pages  40-41  of  the  present  report.  They  ap¬ 
parently  shifted  their  ground  under  attack,  or  rather  took 
up  two  or  three  conflicting  positions.  In  a  place  of  such 
size  as  Salt  Lake,  gossip,  rumor  and  the  gentle  art  of  social 
slander  accomplish  more  and  exert  more  influence  than 
would  be  possible  in  a  much  larger  community.  All  three 
of  these  forces  seem  to  have  been  at  work  for  some  time  past 
in  regard  to  university  affairs  and  university  administra¬ 
tion. 

A  public  Unless  we  mistake,  the  postal  regulations 

nuisance  United  States  might  be  invoked  to 

stop  the  passage  thru  the  mails  of  a  precious  document 
called  Everybody's  business,  and  published  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  under  date  of  July  26,  1915.  The  true  name  of  this 
publication  ought  to  be  Everbody's  else  business — Watch  ME 
mind  it!  The  particular  issue  to  which  reference  is  made 
calls  three  well-known  and  reputable  gentlemen  liars. 
President  Van  Hise  and  Dean  Comstock  of  the  University 
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of  Wisconsin  and  President  Bumpus  of  Tufts  College  are 
the  three.  The  allegations  are  made  with  an  emphasis 
only  excelled  by  their  impropriety.  The  anonymous  author 
calls  himself — or  itself — Wisconsin  Efficiency  Bureau :  a 
Citizen  Agency.  A  suitable  treatment  for  this  sort  of 
“efficiency”  would  be  the  horse- whip. 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  patient  and  long-suffering 
people  of  Wisconsin,  whose  names  are  on  available  mailing 
lists. 


State  departments  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
of  education  published,  as  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  cur¬ 

rent  year,  a  monograph  by  A.  C.  Monahan,  specialist  in  rural 
school  administration  of  the  boards,  ontheOrganizationof  State 
Departments  of  Education.  The  pamphlet  contains  a  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  constitution 
and  functions  of  state  school  administrative  boards,  with  a 
digest  of  laws  of  the  several  states  relating  to  them;  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  method  of  election  and  the  duties  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  again  with  a  digest 
of  the  controlling  laws  of  the  various  states;  and  at  the  end 
a  summarization  of  the  personnel  of  the  staffs  of  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education  with  the  salaries  paid  to  incumbents 
of  such  offices. 

The  present  trend  of  educational  development  in  the 
United  States,  says  the  pamphlet,  is  toward  the  state 
board  of  education  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system.  It  is,  furthermore, — and  this  is  a  hope¬ 
ful  sign  of  the  times — toward  a  board  composed  of  persons 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  business  which  they  are 
to  administer,  which  means,  the  report  is  careful  to  explain, 
not  necessarily  persons  actually  engaged  in  educational 
work,  but  those  who  are  not  state  officers  who  as  such 
and  without  special  educational  quahfications  become 
ex-officio  members  of  the  board.  Of  the  thirty-seven  states, 
however,  that  have  state  boards  of  education,  eight  still 
hold  to  boards  made  up  ex-officio  from  the  state  adminis- 
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tration,  usually  with  the  governor  at  the  head,  and  other 
state  officials,  the  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state, 
attorney-general,  treasurer,  or  auditor,  as  additional  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  present  tendency,  further,  is  toward  a  board  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  composed  of  from 
eight  to  eleven  members;  organized,  in  order  to  secure 
the  continuity  in  service  and  freedom  from  political  in¬ 
terference  necessary  for  effective  service,  in  term  of  ap¬ 
pointment  in  small  groups;  and  made  responsible  for  all 
the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  which  it  is  given  full 
power  to  administer. 

The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  nearly 
all  the  states  was  originally  created  as  a  political  office 
and  in  the  majority  of  them  it  has  so  remained.  In  thirty- 
three  of  the  states  of  the  Union  the  state  superintendent 
is  elected  by  popular  vote,  in  ten  states  he  is  appointed  by 
the  governor,  in  five  he  is  appointed  by  the  state  board  of 
education.  The  present  trend,  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
sees  it,  both  in  practise  and  in  public  opinion,  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  state  superintendent  as  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  board.  To  the  board,  properly  constituted,  should 
be  given  power  to  appoint  him ;  and  it  should  have  authority 
to  pay  whatever  salary  is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  man 
for  the  position  and  to  keep  him  in  service  so  long  as  he 
proves  effective. 

With  the  departments  of  education  organized  on  the 
basis  that  has  been  indicated  and  the  superintendent  ap¬ 
pointed  for  his  ability  to  render  efficient  service,  and  given 
the  opportunity  by  the  non-partisan  board  to  perform  it, 
there  would  immediately  be,  in  great  part  at  least,  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  those  conditions  of  centralization  of  responsibihty 
and  of  effort  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  various 
states  that  have  long  been  a  discernible  tendency,  but  have 
been  slow  to  arrive.  The  present  pamphlet  should  apprecia¬ 
bly  help  to  this  result  by  putting  together,  for  the  first 
time,  the  whole  material  facts  of  the  case. 


